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The cold wave, the severest thus far of 
the season, which swept over the country 
the early part of the present week has 
oceasioned some anxiety as to the effect 
on fruit and winter grain. At this writing 
the temperature has not been such as 
to injure fruit buds, unless it be that che 
unusually mild weather which prevailed 
for some weeks previous to the cold snap 
developed a tenderness which would make 
the buds easily susceptible to cold. Fear 
of injury to the wheat is occasioned: by 
the general lack of snow protection, but 
we think the plant has unusual vitality 
and will be able to withstand the ill ef- 
fects of the cold wave. 


The Arkansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety will hold its twentieth annual meet- 
ing in Little Rock, Feb. 7-9. An unusual 
effort is being put forth to make this the 
best and most important meeting the so- 
ciety has ever held. An excellent program 
has been arranged, which will include 
subjects of such vital interest to Arkan- 
sas horticulturists that there should and 
doubtless will be a large attendance from 
all parts of the state. There will be re- 
duced railroad rates on all roads reaching 
Little Rock, and reduced hotel rates. 5. 
H. Nowlin, Little Rock, is the president, 
and Will L. Harding is secretary, either 
of Whom wil! gtadty give further informa- 
tion regarding this meeting. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


In response to an inquiry from the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury states that the to- 
tal shipments of oleomargarine (for the 
year 1899 we presume) were 79,657,744 
pounds. 

To supply this weight of butter in 
twelve months would require not less 
than 400,000 cows, distributed on 20,000 
farms, alloting to each farm 20 cows. 

By the, for the most part, unlawful 
competition of these millions of pounds of 
oleomargarine, being sold largely in the 
guise of and for butter, and the discour- 
aging effect upon the dairy business, there 
are probably 1,000,000 cows in the United 
States that are kept principally for rais- 
ing calves for beef purposes, which but 
for the oleomargarine business would 
be devoted to dairying. And yet the less 
than a dozen millionaire makers of oleo- 
margarine (as a side line) who have ab- 
sorbed the business of 20,000 or more dairy 
farmers, and thus compelled them largely 
to become hog and cattle raisers, have 
made the stockmen believe that they, tue 
bogus butter makers, were the friends ot 
the beef and pork raisers by adding to 
the selling value of their cattle and hogs. 
Who dees not know that these oleo mak- 
ers and meat packers will take advantage 
to the smallest fraction of a cent of the 
influence of a large run of cattle and 
hogs to market? that but a small propor- 
tion of the ingredients of oleomargarine 
come from the animals slaughtered for 
meat’? that if the bogus butter makers 
can kill off the large bulk of the dairy 
business and drive the dairymen to cattle 
and hog raising, they will by this simple 
means hold the farming interests of this 
land in the hollow of their hands? 

Dairying, in the relatively large amount 
of skilled labor it employs at home; in its 
facilities for consuming on the farm the 
coarse preducts of the soil and compres- 
sing these into the smallest compass fur 
transportation; in its effect in maintaining 
the fertility of the soil; in its effect on the 
community by permitting small farms 
and the consequent results of near neigh- 
bors, good roads, schools and churches; 
in its supplying to the world three of the 
most important nutritious and healthful 
articles of human food, milk, butter and 
cheese; in its rapidly growing importance 
as an aid to the pork raiser in producing 
the quality of meat demanded by home 
az well as foreign markets; in its sup- 
ply of calves to the steer feeder, is one 
of the most important of human indus- 
tries. Is it to be throttled in the interest 
of a few wealthy individuals who are 
engaged in making an imitation food ar- 
ticle which can only find sale by deceit 
and fraud? 


A MEASURE TO IMPROVE 
The United States Weather Bureau. 


Aithough of comparatively recent organ- 
ization on a purely meteorological basis, 
the United States Weather Serv- 
ice has become, as the Weather Bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture, one of 
the most important branches of the Fed- 
eral service. Very few, indeed, are they 
who have any conception of the scope and 
value of this service, extending as it does 
from points almost within the Arctic cir- 
cle nearly to the Equator, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and conveying daily 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their sbscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only on’ 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one 
dollar. New subscribers can also send ad- 
ditional new subscribers on the same 
terms. This is below the actual 
cost of the paper. But so anxious 
are we to have the RURAL WORLD en- 
ter tens of thousands of new homes that 
we are willing to make this low offer. We 
know the RURAL WORLD is doing a 
grand work in uplifting the farmer, and 
we are more than anxious that its bene- 
fits shall be extended to the widest limits, 
hence this special offer. We hope to have 
100,000 subscribers on our list for 1900. 





to innumerable places within these con- 
fines information regarding the weather 
which will affect favorably or otherwise 
the health of 70,000,000 of people and busi- 
ness interests of a value that is beyond 
human comprehension. 

The Weather Bureau is credited yeariy 
with having saved thousands of human 
lives, particularly among those engaged 
in ocean and lake traffic, and millions of 

worth of property.oa land and sea 
by its system of storm warnings. That 
these warnings shall be timely and not 
misleading ‘iecessitates the utmost vigi- 
lance on the part of the observers of the 
Bureau, a faithfulness to duty and a de- 
gree of intelligence not demanded by any 
other branch of the Federal Service. 

It is for these and other considerations 
that a bill has lately been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Hon. 
James W. Wadsworth, Chairman Commit- 
tee on Agriculture (H. R. Bill No. 3988), 
providing for a reorganization of the 
Weather Bureau and introducing more 
thoroughly than heretofore the merit sys- 
tem as the basis of promotion, providing 
for retirement after periods of service, 
and for a fund from which to pay those 
retired a certain per cent of the salary 
previously drawn. This fund is to come 
from deducting a certain per cent from 
the salary of each of the employes of the 
Weather Service, this to be placed in the 
national treasury and there held for the 
purpose specified. 

The purposes of the bill are, we think, 
very worthy, and if enacted must add 
even to the present high degree of intelli- 
gence and character of the employes of 
the Weather Bureau. 

The work of this Bureau is such as to 
call into its service young men who can 
only hope to reach the higher ranks 
through years of close study, such as will 
very largely prevent the acquisition of 
knowledge which will fit them for other 
lines of work. Being subject, too, to or- 
ders at any time to go from one station 
to another, is a bar to the acquisition of 
property and the establishment of a per- 
manent home. 

In view of the fact that the proposed re- 
tirement fund will not cost the Govern- 
ment anything, and of the merits of this 
bili otherwise, it would seem that there 
should be no objection to its passage. 

The Weather Service is of very great 
importance to agriculture, and the farm- 
ers in all parts of the country, from those 
engaged in early vegetable growing in 
Florida to the cattle-raisers on the great 
western ranges, are fast coming to a full 
realization of this fact. Upon the ac- 
curacy and timeliness of the weather 
warnings success has in many cases come 
largely to depend. 

Those interested in agricuture will, 
therefore, favor the passage of H. R. Bill 
No. 3988, 


SOME FARM LEAKS. 

The farm is a gigantic enterprise, and 
some men who can successfully conduct 
mercantile ventures might utterly fail on 
the farm, because there are so many more 
places in which leakages may occur. Mer- 
chandising requires concentration of 
thought on but few important issues com- 
pared to those exacted from the success- 
ful farmer. It takes a ‘“‘big man’ mental- 
ly to be known as a prosperous farmer; 
and many a man known in business cir- 
cles in the city as a man of means, might 
not be “big enough” to farm. Only the 
man of large and broad conceptions can 
prevent the financial losses occurring 
from the leakage by waste and neglect. 

The waste from improper feeds and 
feeding, if numerically stated would beap- 
palling. Some of the leaks are feeding 
indiscriminate feeds, excessive feeding, 
under feeding, feeding in a wasteful man- 
ner—yes, their name is legion. The ques- 





tion of shelter if not wisely solved will be 
a leakage that is only evidence in the 





statement, ‘‘the cattle took so much feed 
that they didn’t pay.’’ There are hosts 
of leaks due to ignorance of facts, and 
these we strive to excuse because “we 
didn’t know.” 

But there is a want of knowledge on the 
part of many farmers for which in a 
large measure they are responsible. 

But there are leaks that spring from 
neglect, we had almost said laziness. The 
hen house door cannot be fastened, or 
mayhap swings on one hinge. The gate 
stands by the fence or lies in the mud; 
a neighbor's stray stock spends the night, 
in consequence, around your stacks or at 
your corn crib. The statement, frequent- 
ly made in anger, that the neighbor 
should keep his stock up is all right; but 
what about the gate? The harness is 
left where it is easily put, and the farmer 
can easily get it, and so can that “‘pesky”’ 
calf. Tools are kept where last used, it 
was so “handy” to leave them, and equal- 
ly as easy to forget where that was. But 
what of the time lost in hunting for the 
saw or chisel when next wanted? Recent- 
ly while in a large mercantile establish- 
ment we noted the desks of the clerks, 
and they were most suggestive. Pencils, 
pens for different uses, blotting pads, 
money of different denominations, rules, 
sponges for moistening the fingers, to the 
more expeditiously handle the notes, 
and all the paraphernalia of desk work 
were kept in specially appointed places 
and were automatically taken from them 
to be used and—yes, religiously, if not 
from force of habit, returned to them 
after the using. The immense amount of 
work being accomplished was due to this 
perfect system and order. The rapidity 
with which it was done almost made one’s 
head swim, but closer observation re- 
vealed the fact that the deftness with 
which much of it was dohe was because 
of the “place for everything and every- 
thing in its place’ plan. Here is just a 
hint of the leaks that occur or are Mable 
to occur on the farm. The “bigness” of 
farming must be appreciated and tnen 
provision will be made for stop the 
leas “nd also for preventing them. : 


PRACTICAL FARM PAPER NO. 88. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: This is a fog- 
gy, damp morning, tobacco is not in case 
for stripping and we don’t care much as 
our stripping room stove is not set up 
We don’t believe in exposing to cold and 
damp, just in order to say that we beat 
some one else finishing up a job of work. 
A single day’s work in a muddy field or in 
a cold barn is very liable to lay a man or 
boy up when the days are better suited 
to work. 

I spent last week at institute work; 
although I am not on the regular force 
this season I had calls to two meetings 
and never spent more profitable time. 

People are greatly interested in cow 
peas, in fact, if speakers treated on no 
other topic during the entire two days’ 
meetings the audiences would listen pa- 
tiently and would ask hundreds of ques- 
tions. The best talk I heard was from a 
man who began his speech in a manner 
which indicated that he was disgusted 
with the whole cow pea business and 
every one connected with it. He had un- 
dertaken to make his stock eat green 
cow peas when just past the blossoming 
stage. Then his sheep got into the patch 
and ate up the weeds never touching the 
peas. When his crop ripened and he fed 
the hay and the ground peas with the 
best results from any feeding stuff he had 
ever known, he was a convert. This man 
said that when he fed pea hay and ground 
peas to milk cattle, the same amount 
of milk or cream, which upon other feed 
made four pounds of butter made five. 

Most farmers in Ohio clip young clover 
with the mowing machine in August, and 
one speaker advised that this always be 
done if the clover showed a tendency to 
bloom and mature seed as clover will 
often do on rich soil. He said “clover is 
an annual, a biennial or a perennial plant 
as circumstances determine. If clover is 
allowed to mature seed it dies, even if it 
is of only four months’ growth, prevent 
it from seeding and it can be made to last 
several years. I did not clip one six-acre 
plat last summer and when I came home 
I found that in several places where the 
clover had seeded it was dead. 

A fine feature of one substitute was the 
reading of a paper on “‘Nursing in Scarlet 
Fever,’ by a trained house and hospital 
nurse. It is a pity that all parents in the 
United States could not listen to such lec- 
tures. A few years ago our home was 
invaded by this fell disease. The doctors 
were losing about 6ne case in seven. We 
did not call a physician and saved our 
seven, but it was nursing that did it; a 
six-weeks’ fight and not a single neighbor 
dared come near us. I don’t blame them a 
bit, either. This was our treatment: 

FEVER MIXTURE. 
Sulphate quinine 
Chlorate Potassa. 
Tincture aconite. 
Spirits nitrous et scone 

Syrup to make two fluid ounces, dose 
half teaspoon every three hours for child 
of three years. 

We kept the bowels open with castor 
oll and castoria; in case of manifest 
weakness we gave 10 drops of whisky. Tha 
drink was lemonade with a few drops of 
sweet spirits of niter in it. When the 
fever fell and the skin began to roughen 
we greased the patient from head to foot 
with goose grease, cocoa butter is a good 
substitute. The only bad after-results we 
had was some swelling of the joints in 





two cases, but this Msappeared as warm 
weather came. | 

We also had a firgjtalk at one of our 
institutes on “Ru Home Advance- 
ment.” The speaker fold us how we may 
cheaply beautify out grounds with shrubs 
and plants; no neet to buy high-priced 
novelties; the wood#bound with plants 
as beautiful as any ff the florists collec- 
tion and with these alone we may bright- 
en our yards and lawns. 

Just after this talk a ‘sweet girl grad- 
uate” recited a mos harrowing poem, of 
a drunken father, who crushed out the 
life of a golden-haijen child. I have no 
use for drunken fathers or drunken “any- 
bodys,”’ but considej Such recitations en- 
tirely out of place aj Farmers’ Institutes. 

At those meetings We need instruction 
on practical lines, entertaining talks and 
recitations may serve to brighten things 
up and break the mpfotony, but have a!l 
such of a class that ts rot calculated to 
make people feel bad ani sick at heart. 

Brown Co., O. Cc. D. LYON. 

We warmly indorse M:. Lyon's position 
in respect to the charac‘er of the recita- 
tions which should be had at farmers’ 
institutes. 

AGRICULTURAL WISDOM. 


oe 


Editor RURAL WORLD: If to the eye 
of taste a waste, unctltivated fold is re- 
pulsive, what to the sye of educated 
judgments is a waste, neglected mind? 
What opportunities for benefiting the pos- 
sessor, his neighbor, his country and his 
age, lie fallow and unim>roved. Here are 
energies but stimulating the growth of 
noisome weeds; these the barrenness of 
death. Such do we daily see around us 
among the young men—the young farmers 
of our land. They know not or heed not 
the opportunities for improvement that 
surround them, that press upon 
them, nay, that solicit their ac- 
ceptance of the boon of culture. How 
many of them have yet to learn that “an 
enlightened people rstand that in our 
age CUILUTe ls the true” arstinction 
among nations,” and equally among in- 
dividuals which compose the nation. 

Why should agricultural populations 
continue to be groping backward and 
downward instead of forward and up- 
ward; a digging among old fossils rathor 
than penetrating originalities? Why 
should not farmers become intellectual 
and progressive? Does not superior intel- 
ligence in farming, as In every other call- 
ing, make the better workman? Do not 
the well-being and progress of the coun- 
try depend upon the farmers, and their 
wise application of the teachings of ad- 
vancing science? A man may be a farm- 
er, no doubt, in most unblessed ignorance 
of the physical phenomena occurring 
around him, but ignorant he cannot be 
without experiencing the baleful effects 
of ignorance. And seeing that all ter- 
restrial arrangements, however, apparently 
unconnected, do eventually mingle and 
combine in the production of the results 
ordained by the intelligence of the Su- 
premely Wise, we believe it most injurious 
to the interests of agriculture that farm- 
ers should have but a limited acquaintance 
with those complex agencies which must 
be in harmonious co-operation before 
even a blade of glass can spring from 
the soil. 

No art or calling requires for its full 
comprehension and perfect practice the 
aid of as many branches of systematized 
knowledge as does that of the farmer. No 
profession claims a wider range of wants 
or calls more largely on the man of 
science, or sooner exhausts his attain- 
ments. Witness already the applications 
of chemistry which have caused a growth 
beyond its ability to supply adequate in- 
formation in explanation of new difficul- 
ties which the acute practical mind is 
daily meeting with. It ought not to be 
expected of science that it should explain 
every difficulty as it arises, or make plain 
every anomaly in cultivation, or render 
the art of farming, as certain and as 
easily understood and practiced as the 
manufacture of cloth or iron. The per- 
fect practice of agriculture is a subject in- 
finitely more difficuit and profound than 
any other art, mechanical or manufactur- 
ing. “Agriculture, in its true sense, is an 
encyclopaedia in itself—requiring great 
knowledge, fine powers of observation, 
high mental cultivation, assiduous 
thought and study.” ‘The intelligent and 
educated young farmer, who enters upon 
the business imbued with the right spirit, 
will find that when the torch of science 
shall have illumined the field of his labors, 
he will discover attractions in the many 
operations of the farm to which he is now 
a stranger. The dew, the rain, the sun, 
the winds, the clouds, the clear sky, the 
floods and the drouths, the rocks, the 
soils, the native plants and the introduced 
weeds, the chemistry and physiology of 
vegetation, and all the myriad opera- 
tions that are daily occurring around 
him, will become like as many volumes 
of a mighty library teeming with myste- 
ries, but each of which he is prepared to 
peruse, and, in measure, to understand. 

It has been laid to the charge of science 
that in its deductions it is often at w.ur 
with itself, and such it must be, because 
it is progressive. It is in fact undeveloped, 
but struggling towards a more perfect 
stage. It has, perhaps, promised more 
than it has performed, but much more 
has been expected of it than should have 
been promised. It is much to have dis- 
sipated into “‘thin air’ the old, erroneous 
notions of agriculture, and to have placed 


us upon the track of rational investiga- 
tion. Practical knowledge of our calling 
is ‘of prime importance; observation and 
experience must ever be the foundations 
on which to build the superstructure cf 
science, and we are convinced that it is 
not by theoretical instruction in the halls 
of any college that agriculture is to ad- 
vance, or that the present generation of 
farmers is to be rendered an improvement 
on the last, if they do not add to that 
clearer insight into the principles of their 
art which it is the mission of science to 
teach, the industry and thrift, the busi- 
ness capacity and judgment of their 
fathers, and combine therewith, through 
self-instruction, a higher and truer cul- 
ture of mind and heart. 
LEROY CARDNER. 
Idlewild Farm, Ripley Co., Mo. 


A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Kindly allow 
me, a former resident of Missouri, to say 
that it gives me much pleasure to read 
the letters in your valuable paper from 
all over the country. I was especially in- 
terested in the story of Q. M. Bixler mov- 
ing to Greene county, Mo., and the trying 
time that little Otto had in plowing in the 
new ground among stumps. Do not mind 
it, Otto. I have cried myself from being 
struck in the side and stomach with the 
end of the plow handle. 

I live now in what I must call God’s 
country, in King County, California, 
about half way between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. I went from Springfield, 
Mo., to Jackson Co., Oregon, stayed there 
nine years. It is a rough, mountainous 
country. From there I located at my 
present home and am highly pleased with 
my change, for I have a beautiful home 
where snow and ice never come, where 
one can work 365 days in a year and as 
mary nights if he so desires. 

I raise all kinds of fruit—apples, peach- 
es, pears, nectarines, almonds, cherries, 
figs, oranges, lemons and all kinds of 
vegetables and all the cereals, including 
lucerties or alfalray “nis 1 cut four times 
a year, sometimes five. Some of my fruit 
trees brought me last summer $5.65 to the 
tree in dried fruit, and there being 100 
trees to the acre, it pays me well. I have 
no rocks or stumps to plow among here; 
have to haul my stove wood six miles, but 
this climate is dry and warm; I do not use 
more than five cords in twelve months. 

We have a fine system of irrigation and 
can have water at any time of the year on 
my place, 

When I came onto the place twelve 
years ago there was nothing but sunflower 
weeds and cockleburs. It was anything 
but flattering to me. The first year I 
planted 40 acres of raisin muscat grapes, 
and had to cultivate three years before I 
got any return. I built a small one-story 
California box house with four rooms, 
bored a well and got the best of cold 
water. Last summer I built me a modern 
two-story structure. 

I would like so much to visit my old 
home near Springfield, Mo., but would not 
make a permanent change of residence. 

We have railroad communication handy. 
Also mountain water, the fall of which, 
when we get it in the harness we have, 
will generate electricity for all purposes. 
It will pump some of our water, run our 
grist mills and printing presses, light our 
homes and cook our food. Other un- 
provements of various kinds are too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Land sells for different prices, varying 
with quality and locality, from $60 to $500 
per acre. Land is going up in price stead- 
ily. All branches of industry can be made 
picfitable in this, King County, Califor- 
nia LEVI N. GREGORY. 

King County. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Judge DeAr- 
mond, the unassuming but erudite states 
man who hails from Butler, Mo., telis 
how he came to settle in that section of 
the State. Several years ago, we spent 
the summer with our uncle, Judge 8. T. 
Scott, in St. Clair Co., Mo., and therefore 
can appreciate the motives that prompted 
the distinguished statesman to locate in 
that section—a section that is destined 
in the near future to become a thickly 
populated region owing to its many natu- 
ral advantages and almost inexhaustible 
resources. 

Judge DeArmond is a native of Penu- 
sylvania. When a young man he boldly 
struck out for the far west, Oregon being 
his destination, but he only went as far aa 
Iowa, then to Kansas City, where he con- 
templated hanging out his shingle to prac- 
tice law, but instead went to Sedalia. 

“While sitting in the hotel at Sedalia 
one evening,’’ said the Judge, “I was lis- 
tening to the talk of several teamsters, 
who brought down loads of lead ore and 
returned with loads of produce for the 
traders of that locality. One of these 
teamsters began to sing the praises of 
Greenfield, and told his companions what 
a splendid country there was around 
Greenfield—well watered, rich and pro- 
ductive. We were all sitting in the dark- 
ness and to this day I do not know who 
it was that thus eulogized Greenfield, but 
the name stuck in my mind. I couldn't 
forget about Greenfield, and after a few 
days I got in with some of the returning 
truck teams out of Sedalia and journeyed 
toward the promised land of Greenfield. 
The team did not go near that town, bu* 





I got down at the nearest point and footed 
it for several miles across the country. 


For fourteen years I practiced law at 
Greenfield. Then I moved to Butler, in 
the adjoining county, where I have lived 
ever since.”’ 

Congress.—The holidays being over, in- 
dications are that our national law-mak- 
ers will be as busy as beavers for months 
enacting rules and regulations to govern 
the grandest nation that ever existed on 
the face of this globe. Every visito: ‘to 
this city makes it a rule to spend as much 
time as possible in the big capital, where 
so much of interest is to be seen and so 
much eloquence is heard. Congressmen 
are at present diligently presenting bills, 
and advocating their adoption. As a re- 
sult of the meeting of the National Dairy- 
mer’s Union, held at Chicago recently 
Representative Tawney, of Minnesota, 
has introduced the following resolution in 
the House: 

Whereas, There was manufactured in 
the United States during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899, 83,141,081 pounds, or 
41,750 tons, of oleomargarine, being an in- 
crease in the production over the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, of 25,634,415 
pounds; and, 

Whereas, Phe manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine, colored as butter, is pro- 
hibited by law in thirty-seven States of 
the Union; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby requested 
to furnish to the House of Representa- 
tives information as to the particular 
States in which said oleomargarine is 
shipped and distributed by the producers, 
the amount in pounds shipped or distrib- 
uted in each State, and, also, the numLer 
of licenses issued to persons in the seyv- 
eral States for the manufacture and sale, 
either by wholesale or retail, of oleomar- 
garine, stating the number of such li- 
censes issued to persons in each State. 

It is stated that the foregoing informa- 
tion called for is desired by the dairymen 
and asapreparation for their struggle 
for a modification of the oleomargarine 
law. The outcome of the resolution will 
doubtless be watched with close attention 
by both producer and consumer of the 
dairy product, and hopes are entertained 
that the question will receive prompt anJ 
intelligent attention by our Representa- 
tives. 

Representative Hay, of Virginia, has been 
instructed by the House Committee on 
Military Affairs to draw a favorable re- 
port on the Rixey bill to set apart a por- 
tion of the Arlington estate for experi- 
mental agricultural purposes and to place 
that portion under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his successor 
in office. The bill was favorably report24 
from the committee at the last session 
of Congress, but not in season to insure 
its passage. There are over 700 acres of 
the Arlington estate outside of that por- 
tion occupied by Fort Myer and the Na- 
tional Cemetery that are outside and un- 
improved. Representative Rixey, of Vir- 
ginia, supported by favorable sugges- 
tions from the Secretary of Agriculture in 
recent years has been working very dill- 
gently to have this tract set aside by 
act of Congress. The measure carries no 
appropriation. ‘‘he intention is to have 
an experimental farm in the broadest 
sense, where all that pertains to agricul- 
ture in its several and different branches, 
including animal industry and horticul- 
ture, may be fostered and encouraged, and 
the practice and science of farming in the 
United States advanced. 

Goat Ranch.—A goat ranch is the latest 
industry in the vicinity of Winchester, 
Va. Two capitalists of Maryland have 
purchased a large tract of land on 
which to raise goats for their hides, which 
will be disposed of to a local glove fac- 
tory. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C. 
CAPE GIRARDEAU CO. (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Wheat made 
a good growth auring the fall, though 
some fields were completely cleaned by 
the fall army worm, while many fields 
had strips eaten around the edges. Some 
were resown, and these will doubtless 
make good crops, but many were let go 
and these will not be very heavy at har- 
vest. The worms ate the clover also. [ 
had a piece of clover intended for seed 
that was so eaten in spots that nothing 
but stems was left. 

Corn was not a large yield, but of fair 
quality. This season’s crop demonstrates 
the necessity of early planting, as all 
early corn was of good firm quality and a 
fair yield. Much of the late corn is loose 
on the cob. Little or no corn is shipped 
from those parts, most all is fed to hogs. 

Mule raising also is quite an industry in 
this county. An agent of the British 
army recently made us a visit in quest of 
mules. Labor Commissioner Rixey, in his 
annual report, misrepresented Cape Girar- 
deau County in the number of live stock 
shipped out. Cattle are placed at a little 
over 600 head, while we have single firms 
of stock-traders that claim to have 
hipped that b A careful compari- 
son of the report will show that counties 
bordering on the Mississippi river are 
considerably behind their neighbors. The 
difficulty possibly lies with the landing 
keepers not making returns to the com- 
missioner. River transportation is much 
cheaper on small lots of stock than by 
rail, hence most all stock is shipped by 
river. 

There is a committee soliciting stock for 
a county fair at our county seat, Jackson. 








We hold annually a fair at Cape Girar- 
deau, and it has been conducted for many 


years and no doubt it has done the com- 
munity and county some good; but for 
my life, I can’t see why so many drinking 
stalls and gambling devices are considered 
a necessary part of some fairs. Out with 
them! If a man can not do without some 
thing to drink long enough to spend a day 
at the county fair he will not benefit him- 
self very much by going. DAVID. 
Oak Ridge, Mo. 


FERNDALE FARM LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I desired Mr. 

Heaton to feel that my admiration is of 
actual virtues, not of loose handles that 
may be tacked to a name, and like Mr. 
Phelps, if he realized the brain activity 
caused by his pen, he would not feel that 
he was writing in vain. 
A beautiful thought, a great idea made 
to quicken the intellect, to touch the 
heart, to penetrate the life, is the grand- 
est office that can be committed to human 
hands. His picture of the home where the 
drunkard reigns supreme is very sugges- 
tive and common. Is there no deliverance 
for such women? Teach the daughter that 
she and man are not rivals and enemies, 
but co-workers and comrades, natural and 
mutual lovers; that her greatest duty of 
all is in the making of the home, which is 
the core and heart of the nation and the 
better the home, the better the nation. 
Teach her that for all the dear love it 
takes to make a man happy and all that 
it takes to bring up a family of children, 
sweet-mannered, sweet-souled, gentle and 
loving, she should expect and demand the 
co-operation of the husband. Every child 
has a right to be well born and should be 
protected in that right. 

Mr. Editor, if I have not held the floor 
too long may I say to Bro. Rouse that the 
fear of appearing “simple,” as he terms 
it, often deters timid people from gaining 
information which might be very profit- 
able to them. I was very much intereste4 
in his display of bees, and much that I 
wanted to learn, but I had a through 
ticket and was forced to comply with the 
weuleese and rep ulattuiu]e of the sath ved coms 
pany, hence he was spared a round of un- 
mitigated ignorance. L. V. M. A. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. 


Many who have subscribed for the RU- 
RAL WORLD and the St. Louis “‘Repub- 
lic,” or the RURAL WORLD and “Globe- 
Democrat,” in combination, ask if they 
can add new subscribers at the fifty-cent 
rate. We answer, yes. While there is no 
profit om such terms, yet the RURAL is 
so anxious to preach the gospel of ;ro- 
gressive agriculture to an ever-increasing 
clientage that it offers extraordinary in- 
ducements to get new readers, believing 
that the great majority obtained will re- 
main permanent subscribers. There would 
be more readers of agricultural papers if 
thei- advantages to the farmer were bet- 
ter understood, and that they may see 
these advantages we offer the RURAL 
WORLD to new readers at less tham the 
actual cost of the paper. Every one, there- 
fore, is invited to send in new names at 
any time at this low price—but prefer- 
ably two or more at a time. For renew- 
als, however, the price remains at one 
dollar unless a new subscriber is sent, 
when the two may be received for one 
écllar, 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 

A COW PEA HULLER.—For the infor- 
mation of the reader who asked about a 
machine for hulling peas, will say that 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill, are 
selling a machine for the purpose, and 
they guarantee it to give satisfaction. It 
can be run by hand or horse power. 
Madison Co., Ill. L. W. HASSMANN. 


CLOVER FAILS.—The corn crop was 
good, but not quite as good as was ex- 
pected. Wheat looks well. A good deal 
of fall plowing was done, more than usual 
on account of favorable weather during 
November. There is scarcely any clover 
from last spring’s sowing. This is consid- 
ered a good clover country, but for the 
last few years clover has not done weil 
at all. me say the land is getting 
clover-sick, but from the fact that clover 
fails on new cleared land that has not 
been in clover but once or twice, it does 
not seem to me reasonable to call the land 
clover-sick. I think there is some other 
cause for the failure. 
GEORGE VALENTINE. 

Jackson Co., Ill. 


CLIFF POSTAL CARD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The annual 
January thaw has been on for the last 
three weeks and the situation is one of al- 
most absolute blockade. Mud ab ds on 
all the roads, and in many places they 
are practically impassable. Most people 
travel to the near-by villages on horse- 
back, when supplies are needed or 
necessity compels the hauling of a load, 
two teams of horses are utilized. This 
8 volumes (?) for the road work 
done under the present system of highway 
laws, and clearly demonstrates the neces- 
sity of reform in the code now in opera- 
tion. The disadvantages accruing from 
the imperfect system has been thoroughly 
discussed in the columns of the RURAL 
WORLD and the agitation should be in- 
cessantly continued until the remedy :3 
formulated.and applied. DYPE. 
Effingham Co., IL,.Jan. 26. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF WHAT WE 
HAVE. 
(Read by Prof. D. H. Otis at Missouri 


State Dairy Meeting at Holden, Mo.) 

The young man starting out in life some- 
times wishes he had the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon, the eloquence of a Webster, the 
bravery of a Dewey, and the longevity of 
a Methuselah, all wrapped up in his own 
little self. He would then be able to ac- 
complish something in this world. As a 
dairy state, Kansas is still a youngster 
and at times some of her citizens long 
for a combination that gives milk 
with the richness of a Jersey, the sweet 
flavor of a Brown Swiss, and quantity of 
a Holstein, and at the same time have the 
beef producing qualities of a Hereford. 
Such a cow would be a howling success. 
But fortunately or unfortunately, 
cows, like our young men, have not in- 
herited all the traits and characters of 
every individual of its species from Adam 
to the present generation. In every walk 
of life we find ourselves hemmed in by 
certain limitations, and the 


cow 


itations, as it is how to make the 
out of them. 
We have in Kansas and Missouri a large 


number of common or scrub cows that are 


most 


being used for dairy purposes. These cows 
are not all we might wish them to be, but 
they are what we have, and we want to 


know how to get the greatest profit from 
them. This thought, in connection with 
the need of milk for our dairy school, led 
the Agricultural College to purchase a 
head of typical western Kansas cows, 
which at the time of purchase ad- 
mitted to be below the average of the 
state. A record of a part of this herd has 
already been published, but since then a 
larger number have completed a year's 
record and we now have complete results 
from 28 head. The following table gives a 
summary of the results: 


were 


our 


question is/| 
not so much, how to get rid of these lim- | 


pound of butter fat. Our best cow pro- 
duced butter fat at 8 cents per pound, and 
our poorest at three times that, or 24 cents 
per pound. It should be noticed that the 
cows that cost us the most for feed are 
those that produced butter fat the cheap- 
est. The cost of a pound of butter fat 
was 9 cents with our most profitable five 
cows, 15 cents for the least profitable, and 
20 cents for the debt contractors. 

In the portion of the table headed “Av- 
erages of Herd,” the first line gives the 
average of the whole herd of 2 head un 
der experiment. The second line gives the 
average of the herd as it would have been 





without the four unprofitable cows. In 
both cases the test happens to be the 
same, but it will be noticed that these 


four unprofitable cows reduced the aver- 
age of the herd of 411 pounds of milk and 
17 pounds of butter fat from what it would 
have been with 24 cows. They caused a 
reduction in the average income per 

of $3.27, and in the receipts less cost of 
feed of $2.68 per cow. With the 28 head 
butter fat was produced at 13 cents per 
pound; take away the four unprofitable 
cows and it cost 12 cents per pound. In 
of feed has 
could 


cow 


these calculations the price 
been figured at what the farmer 
realize for it if sold on the local market in 
Manhattan In considering profits from 
the cows we must bear in mind that the 
farmer has first realized a good profit on 
| giving the feeds. So the dairy farmer who 
raises his own feeds obtains two profits 
instead of one. 
With all the above 
fore 
of studying 


facts and figures be- 
can anyone doubt the necessity 
individuality of cows? And 
yet there are men who say that a cow is 
« cow wherever she is found, and will pay 
little attention to weeding out and grad- 
‘ing up a herd. What stronger evidence 
a man need to show him one of the 
profits of the dairy 
would continue to 


us, 


does 
greatest leaks in the 
| business? No mechanic 


use an engine that would consume more 
fuel than the value of the product it 
turned out. How much less should the 
dairy farmer continue to use an unprofit- 
lable cow machine. Both are not only use- 
less, but they are eating up the profits 


made by the profitable machines. 



































ning A trip to the college barn will give 
you an opportunity to inspect a small 
herd of dairy calves, from which we ex- 
pect great results in the future. These 
calves are grade Guernseys, their grand- 
dam having produced as high as 0 
pounds of butter in a year. They are be- 
ing fed and handled with a view of devel- 
oping dairy cows. This process of grading 
up, coupled with weeding out the poor 
cows, will result in a few years in secur- 
ing a herd that will far exceed the origin- 
al stock. 
MUCH DEPENDS ON FEED. 

The results obtained in the above tables 
are largely due to feed, and if improve- 
ments are to be made in the future, the 
feed problem will have to continue to re- 
ceive serious consideration. I take it that 
we are all familiar with the “balanced 
ration,”’ and that we all agree that the 
cow cannot make milk without raw ma- 
terial to work with, and that in order to 
do her best she must have this raw mate- 


rial in certain relative proportions. But 
even after the ration is “balanced” there 
is still considerable latitude for choice. 


One ration may be 
than another. 

We have tried a number of rations, and 
find that on pasture or by feeding soiling 
crops to our cows we can produce butter 
fat at from 6 to 9 cents per pound. 
January 29 to March 2, 1898, our cows 
were fed an alfalfa and Kaffir corn meal, 
and produced butter fat at an average of 
11.9 cents per pound. For a period of two 
weeks we fed Kaffir corn meal one-third, 
brar one-third, ground oats one-third, and 
what Kaffir corn stover they would eat. 
During this short period we produced but- 
ter fat at 10.8 cents per pound. A ration 
of one-half Kaffir corn meal, one-half soy 
bean meal, with what Kaffir cornstover the 
would eat, produced butter fat at 
12.5 cents per When it became 
necessary to use high-priced concentrates 


much more expensive 


From 


cows 
pound, 


creased to 15, 16 and 17 cents per pound. 
This points to the fact that it will pay the 
dairy farmer to raise his own feeds. For 
this purpose alfalfa and corn or Kaffir 
corn are undoubtedly the cheapest. If 
irm:possible to get alfalfa, try red clover 
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It will be noticed that the foregoing rec- 
ord is divided into four parts, the most 
profitable five cows, the least profitable 
five cows, the debt contractors and the 
avereges of the herd. Taking up the dif- 
terences in individuals it will be noticed 
that the best cow gave 9,116 pounds of 
milk, which is 5,641 pounds, or 162 per cent 
more than cow 11 of the least profitable 
group, and 6,975 pounds, or 325 per cent, 
above lowest debt contractor. The aver- 
age of the most profitable cows is 3,019 
pounds, or 68 per cent, above the average 
of the least profitable, and 4,350, or 149 
per cent, above the average of the debt 
contractors. The largest yield of butter 
fat was 383 pounds, the lowest profitable 
yield 161 pounds,a difference of 222 pounds, 
or 137 per cent. Comparing the largest 
yield with the lowest yield, we find a dif- 
ference of 282 pounds, or 279 per cent. 
Comparing averages we find that the best 
cows yielded 318 pounds butter fat, an in- 
crease of 140 pounds, or 78 per cent over 
the least profitable, and 190 pounds, or 148 
per cent, over the debt contractors. In 
the column headed ‘“‘Cost of Feed,’’ it will 
be noted that the best cows are the most, 
the average cost of the most profitable 
being $31.49, the least profitable $27.40, and 
the debt contractors $26.32. This shows 
that good cows are good eaters, and it 
pays to feed them well. Suppose that the 
most profitable cows had been given only 
half the feed they received. They would 
still require about the same amount to 
maintain the animal system, and as }s 
custcmary among cows, this requirement 
will have to be met first, and the result 
~would have been a very large shrinkage 
1 the profits. A man that is stingy in 
aeding a good cow is simply extravagant 
4nd is working against his own best in- 
terests. 


Under value, we have three columns. 
One gives the income of butter fat pro- 
duced at creamery prices, another the in- 
come from the skimmilk at l5c per 100 
pounds, and the last column gives the to- 
tal income per cow. All these figures are 
interesting and instructive to the dairy- 
manu and will bear study, reflection and 
comparison. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing column in the table is that giving re- 
celpts less the cost of feed. Here it will 
be noticed that our best cow gave us $40.37 
profit, and our least profitable cow $3.28, a 
difference in annual income of $37.09, or 
1130 per cent. In other words, these fig- 
ures mean that our best, as far as dairy 
products are concerned, is worth 12 cows 
like No. 27. By adding the receipts less 
cost of feed of our poorest eleven cows, 
we have a total of $41.63, or just $1.26 more 
than the receipts from our best cow. Tak- 
ing an average of the most profitable five 
cows, and we have receipts of $28.89 per 
cow. Contrasting this with $6.35, the av- 
erage receipts from the least profitable 
sive cows and we see there is a difference 
of $22.54, or 355 per cent. In other words, 
an average cow from the most profitable 
five cows is worth as much as 4% cows 
from an average of the least profitable 
five cows. As will be seen from the table 


Improvement: The history of this scrub 
herd is not all told in the first year’s rec- 
ord. Ten of these cows have commenced 
on their second year’s record, and the fol- 
lowing table gives the length of time they 
were milked in the second year, also the 
yield of butter fat for this period, and the 
yield of butter fat for the corresponding 
period of last year: 











From this record we see that cow No. 
28 became ashamed of her record as given 
in the first table and started out for the 
second year at the rate of 98 per cent in- 
crease. Nos. 5 and li follow with 65 per 
eent and 62 per cent increase, respective- 
ly. There are two cows, Nos. 6 and 30, 
that have fallen below their first year’s 
record. On the average these cows have 
improved at the rate of 32 per cent. The 
greatest improvement seems to be with 
the poorest cows, although the best ones 
increased from 11 per cent to 24 per cent. 
This table shows very clearly that it is 
possible, by proper feed and care, to ma- 
terially increase the productive capacity 
of the cow, even after maturity has been 
reached. This improvement not only 
shows in the record, but in the appear- 
ance of the animals also. We have pic- 
tures of some of these cows shortly after 
arrival on the college grounds, and again 
after one year of college education. A 
glance at these pictures will reveal some 
remarkable improvements. 

But the improvement of the dairy cows 
does not stop here. This is only a begin- 


“A Good Name 
At Home 


Is a Tower of Strength 
Abroad.’’ This truth has been 
perfectly verified by the his- 
tory of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
ahich effected its first cures in Lowell, 
Mass., where it is made and where it still 
has a larger sale than all other blood 
purifiers. Its fame and cures and sales 
have spread abroad all over the world, 











there were four cows thatrunthecollegein 
debt for their feed, the average deficiency 
being $2.35 per cow. Three of these cows 
are already sold for beef, and their con- 
nection with the college will be severed as 
goon as the Dairy Association meeting is 
over. The last column is also an interest- 
ing one, showing the cost of producing a 


and it is universally recognized as the best 
blood medicine money can buy. 
, 






Never Disappoints 
~Hood’s Pills eure liver ills; the nonrritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





short dairy or farmers’ course during the 
winter months. It is to the interest of ev- 
ery creameryman and cream- 
the state that as 
men as possible from their 
neighborhood shall avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered at this college. 
Whenever a farmers’ institute is held in 
your community it is to your interest to 
see that it is well worked up and adver- 


dairyman, 
ery patron in 


many young 


to see 


PROGRESS REPORT ON SECOND |tised. Don't wait until the day of the 
YEAR RECORD. meeting and then live in hopes that some 
“ a a — i - way or other there will be a good 
y 9 mt: mo He turnout, but for weeks before the subject 
* 3 $5 Bes 86 should be so agitated that everyone in 
= a : g : 4 gs the neighborhood will feel that he cannot 
Q ; 2 i : 3 %s*| afford to miss it. By getting the people 
z ry io together in this way it would then be pos- 
; wi a! sible to give them instruction in the prin- 
'S : a ciples of feeding which so many need. An- 
: we . other valuable way in which the desired 
athe 83.0 164.5 98 instruction could be given is for the 
; months 85.1 140.8 65 | creamerymen to see that the men at the 
7 — = og bE weigh cans thoroughly understand the 
cicnmatinn 48.7 60.5 24 principles of feeding and can figure out 
months 131.6 163.4 24 balanced rations and vary the ingredients 
j mente 94 _s * So as to cost the least. By a combination 
; rate 142.0 139.6 1 | of these various methods it is possible to 
months 85.3 80.9 5| sive great impetus to dairying from the 

—_— compat — | feed standpoint alone. 
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But we can never expect to reach the 
goai in dairying until we apply more busi- 
ness principles to the handling of cow ma- 
chines. This shifting from milk to beef 
and back again from beef to milk is a 
practice that is eating the very bottom 
out of our profits. After a man spends 
several years in grading up a dairy herd, 
it is folly for him to change to raising 
beef animals from the same herd just be- 
cause beef is higher than butter fat. Such 
changes cannot be made in a day, and by 
the time he has accomplished his end the 
tables will be changed and butter fat will 
be higher and beef lower, and he will then 
wish he had the experience, the growth, 
the development he would have had by 
sticking to one thing and making the most 
of it. What would you think of a doctor 
whv had spent years in preparing himself 
for his profession decided to become a 
lawyer just because lawyers were drawing 
larger fees at a given time? By the time 
he completes his law course, likely as not, 
the doctors will be reaping the larger 
profits. In the meantime he has lost all 
the experience and skill he would have 
attained by sticking to medicine. By shift- 
ing this way from one thing to another a 
man will go through life making a failure 
of everything. What men need to be im- 
pressed with to-day is that they should 
have a specialty and stick to it. As will 
be seen from the foregoing figures, the 


question is not so much how we can get 
more cows, but how we can get cows of a 
better kind. We want and ought to have 
cows thta yield so much that the farmer 
cannot afford not to milk them, no matter 
what is the price of beef. To do this rec- 
ord: and the methods of men who are 
making a success of the dairy business 
need to be brought the public. This in 
connection with experiments and instruc- 
tion at the college, in connection wtih 
constant agitation along the lines of feed- 
ing and breeding will undoubtedly bear 
fruit sooner or later in raising the stand- 
ard of the dairy industry. 


KANSAS DAIRY SCHOOL. 





Winter Term Opens With Fifty-four Stu- 
dents—One Woman in Attendance. 


Prof. E. W. Curtis, writing recently to 
the New York ‘‘Produce Review,” has the 
following to say of the Kansas Dairy 
School: 

The Kansas Dairy School opened up last 





the cost of producing a pound of fat in- | 


| week with & studmts—53 men and ore 


woman, Miss Schutz, daughter of the 
creameryman at Walnut, Kan. Of this 
number about one-ourth have had pre- 
vious experience. 

All of the studerts except three give 
Kansas ts their resilence. Of these three, 
one registered fron Wisconsin and two 
from Missouri. Thee are 44 students tak- 
ing the creamery ari 10 the cheese course. 

Among the expeienced creamerymen 
present we note: Mi R. C. Roach, Hutch- 
inson, Kan., outsidemanager of the Park- 
er creamery’s line of 41 creameries and 
stations; C. C. Nichils, of Great Bend, be- 
longing to the GreatBend Creamery Com- 
pany, and J. C. Minnen, of Overbrook, 
Kan., from the Ovebrook Creamery As- 
sociation. 

It is a pleasure t« note the enthusiasm 
with which the stuwents take hold of the 
work. I have hearda dozen or more ask- 
ing their instructos that they be kept 
employed every ninute of their time 
here. 

At present there are four patterns of 
cream separators it the Dairy School, 
with two more on tle way. We have only 
one style of combined churn, but others 
will be added shortl;. The amount of milk 
and cream handled daily will make from 
20 to 26 60-lb. tubs o butter per week and 
5 30-lb. cheese. Thi: will probably be in- 
creased within a few weeks. 

In the cheese roon three styles of curd 
mills are to be sen, a latest pattern 
Sprague, continuous pressure press, etc. 
At present the studimts are receiving in- 
struction with the Marshall rennet test. 
Mr. H. VanLeeuwen formerly instructor 
at Madison, Wis., nd Columbia, Mo., 
Dairy Schools, an@ a practical cheese- 
maker, is instructor n cheesemaking. 

The plan of work ‘equired of the stu- 
dents is as follows: *rom 9 o'clock a. m. 
| unti) 12:20 p. m, they ittend classes where 
| the various lines of lairy work, such as 
buttermaking, bacteiology, feeds and 

feeding, breeds and breeding of dairy cat- 
tle, ete., are taken upand discussed in de- 
tail. Atl p. m. each day the students re- 
port to their instructors in the cheese, 
butter and testing rxoms for five hours 
practical work along their respective 
lines. 

In addition to the 4 dairy students there 
are 50 students taking the Short Course in 
Agriculture. This course lasts three 
months and is d@signed for farmers and 
farmers’ sons whb have not the time to 
attend the regulat four years’ course. 













AN AWAKENING OF INTEREST 


In the iry Industry. 


the notice, some weeks 
L, WORLD reader, a 
creameryman of jexperience, wanted to 
lease a creamery in Migsouri with the 
privilege of buying, we have received 
quite a number communications from 
parties who have,j}or know of creameries 
that are for sale pr lease. These are lo- 
cated in different eq We will be very 
glad to inform interested parties where 
these are, and aidin every possible way 
in getting the plants to running. We are 
anxious to dothis because of the good effect 
it will have on the communities. Missouri 
is a magnificent fleld for the creamery 
business, and now fs an excellent time to 
put it on a good paying basis. We are 
glad to know that creameries, cheese fac- 
tories and private butter dairies are 
springing up all overs the state, and that 
interest in dairying is growing daily. ‘vhe 
RURAL WORLD is very glad indeed to 
this interest, believing that in no 
other way can it do more to aid farming 
communities in getting onto a prospercus 
basis. As an aid to that end we will be 
very glad to publish reports from our suc- 
cessful creameries, cheese factories and 
private dairymen showing the degree of 
success they are attaining, advise with 
representatives of communities that wanr 
such enterprises established, or aid thuse 
who have plants that are not prospering 
to get them into the hands of parties who 
will infuse new life into them 

In this connection we present the f.i- 
lowing from the ‘Practical ‘Diiryman,”’ 
which merits careful ¢onsideration: 

FAVORABLE TO/ DAIRYMEN.—The 
conditions are most favorable to dairy- 
men. The price of cattle and beef is away 
up, and all grades of tattle are feeling it. 
There is now a market for all beef that is 
at all eatable, and 4 good writes 


Since publishin 
ago, that a RU 


foster 


one, 


Horace Smalley in the ‘Practical Dairy- 
man.’ There is a call for even inferior 
beef, and this is the time to weed out the 


dairy herd at something like a remunera- 
tive price and make itia paying herd. The 
constant repetition of the statement that 
from a third to half the cows in the coun- 
try are an absolute loss to their owners, 
is the statement of 4 demonstrated fact 
and ought to attract attention. No farm- 
er can possibly wish to keep such cows. 
His financial interests demand their sac- 
rifice, if necessary, but present conditions 
will enable him to get rid of them without 
a sacrifice. Let him ascertain what cows 
in the herd are unprofitable. The rub is to 
induce him to do that. He neglects, tor 
some unaccountable reason, to take the 
step toward accomplishing that object. 
The only reason that can be imagined is 
that testing his cows is a new thing for 
him to undertake, and that men are slow 
to adopt innovations. If it was a difficult 
matter there would be some excuse, but it 
is not. 

TESTING THE COWS.—The Babcock 
test makes it easy, but if the farmer is 
afraid of the Babcock test, and his cream- 
ery—if he delivers his miik to a creamery 
—is not buying milk upon test, let him 
test each cow by the churn, which some 
claim is the only true test. While thai is 
not true, the farmer may adopt it, if ne 
likes. It will involve considerable work, 
but it will be profitable work. If one-half 
the herd is carrying the other half, get 
ting rid of the deadheads will warrant a 


WoutD you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn't good for his business. 

Our ‘Index’ describes aéZ iamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it = can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address 











Macset, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


good dea! of effort and trouble. Weeded 
out herds will accomplish two purposes: 
First, they will bring money directly into 
the pocket of the farmer, as the result of 
selling his poor cows for beef, and second, 
they will bring him money as the result of 
decreasing the production of butter and 
consequently raising its price. If all the 
'unprotitable cows were in the packing 
' houses, the production of butter wouid be 
decreased at least one-third and that 
would have a marked effect upon the mar- 
ket. No better opportunity will ever ofter 
' to sell this class of cows. Feeders stand 
| ready to buy them if the farmer does not 
choose to fatten them himself, for feeders 
tare buying everything in the shape of cat- 
tle. 

BEEF OR BUTTER.—John Gould says 
along this same line: What is the farmer 
to do? Just now he is confronted with 
the beef famine, and is tempted to “go in- 
to steers,” forgetting that good butter is 
as scarce and correspondingly high as 
beef, and that the ration fed to a steer to 
make a pound of edible beef, selling at 
; five cents live weight, will, if fed to the 
good cow, make a pound of 27-cent butter 
—a difference of 22 cents. It is simply a 
choice between making tallow and butter 
fats. A good cow will make in the year as 
many pounds of butter as the steer will 
increase in weight. Now, to get ten ox 
forty cows all to do great things there 
must be a change from the ways of the 
past and the haphazard methods. Bree 
is not all. Feed must correspond, and 
there must be a heifer calf raised along 
correct lines. Thousands of cows were 
ruined when calves, and even before they 
were dropped, by an economical feeding 
of the mother—not actual starvation, out 
ill-considered rations. The cow bought 
out of a picked-up drove is an unknown 
quantity. She may or may not be pos- 
sessed of dairy qualities. Her ~« 
ing may have been that of a fattening pig, 
or its very reverse. The farmer in the 
future who desires the best of herds must 
raise his own cows, hold closely to cne 
line of breeding, let the breed be what it 
may, mate high degrees of excellence, and 
the fine heifer calves must be tiented to a 
line of rations that promote growth, line 
bone, muscle and nerve. The foods that 
promote fattening qualities must be dis- 
carded. The cow of the future that best 
fills the pail with rich milk will be the one 
that from birth has had generous varie- 
ties of foods largely along the lines o¢f clo- 
ver, clover hay, bran, oats, a dash of vil 
meal, and has not wasted her living dur- 
ing growth with fly feeding. 


wiy feed- 


Farm Wagon Only $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufactu: 
Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the 
market a Farmer’s that is only 


agon, 
25 inches high, fitted with 24 and do inch wheels 
with 4-inch tire: and sold for only $21.9! 





This wagon is made of the best material erthan 8 


out, and really cost but a — meee 
set of new wheels and fully gua for om 
ear, Catalogue giv’ a fine Gescription wil 
e mailed upon ap fon by the mmpies 
Manufacturing Co., Tll., who also w 


cy. 
furnish metal wheels at low prices made = 
size and width of tire to fit any axle. 


THE ILLINOIS DAIRYMEN 





Are upposed to a Gubernatorial Candidate 
Who Favors Oleomargarine. 

At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Dairymen’s Association, says the New 
York ‘‘Produce Review,’ the convention 
early got mixed in state politics and there 
was considerable excitement all through 
the meeting. Dairymen of the state are 
almost unanimously opposed to the nomi- 
nation of Judge Hanecy of Chicago as the 
Republican candidate for governor. Hane- 
cy in a decision some months ago declared 
that butter and oleomargarine are the 
same product. He declared that both came 
from the cow and differ only in the man- 
ner in which they are manufactured. He 
held the Illinois anti-color law as uncon- 
stitutional, and as the Illinois law is a 
ecpy of the Massachusetts law which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared constitutional. The dairymen 
have little respect for Hanecy’s decision 
or for him as a candidate for governor. 
Inasmuch as the State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation is not political, an effort was made 
to keep the names of candidates out of 
the discussions, but that was not possible, 
and the subject came in for a great deal 
of discussion. On the closing day of the 
local machine people who are urging and 
supporting Hanecy’s candidacy in Boone 
Boone county, fearing an anti-Hanecy 
resolution, got up a plan for taking pos- 
session of the convention. A fight on the 
score was, however, avoided without the 
association backing down from its origin- 
al position. The first resolution passed 
was as follows. 

Whereas, While this association has 
always been and is now strictly non-parti- 
san; 

Resolved, We recommend and urge our 
members and farmers of this state gen- 
erally, both north and south, to scruti- 
nize the records of, and to strenuously op- 
pose the nomination of all candidates for 
office who are hostile or unfriendly to the 
dairy interests of the state. By the above 
resolution it is not the intention to im- 
pugn the motives or rulings from judi- 
ciary, believing the integrity of the 
courts and their decisions must be upheld 
as they are the foundation and bulwark 
of our system of government. 

A strong resolution favoring the 10c tax 
was passed and the farmers of the state 
and friends of the dairy interest were 
urged to write to their congressmen and 
urge the passage of the measure. There 
were other resolutions referring to state 
measures and resolutions of thanks. 
Opposition to Hanecy among the dairy- 
men appeared to be unanimous, and it 
was this fact which so aroused the local 
machine. 





There are still a good many men en- 
gaged in keeping dairy cows who do not 
hesitate to turn their cows out of the 
barn on a snappy cold day and let them 
drink their fill of ice cold water. As a 
milk represser ice water can’t be beat. 
The water given the milk cows in winter 
should not be lower than fifty degrees, 
and sixty degrees is much better. The 
milk cow should never under any circum- 


stances be set shivering. June conditions 
should be given if you expect June results 
from her.—The Dairy World. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Breme Table 


te eure. BE. W. Grove's signature is 
cach be box. Base 








trial. 








Quinine 
Se a, ee ils 


J. R. PURINTON & CO., Des Moines, 
Iowa, agree to send their Steam Feed 
Cocker to responsible farmers on a week's 
This is a reasonable proposition 


Don’t Believe It. 


If an agent for a com- 
os sopourese con- 

mns Ss es, 
don’t you see it. He 
is not telling you 
but his 


Separator and 

then he knows he will 

lo-e his sale. Just dis- 

appoint him by trying a Sharples. 
Free trial. Send for Catalog No. 11. 


The Sharples Co., P, M. SHARPLES, 


Gana) & Washington Sts. West Chester, Pa. 
CHICAGO. U.S. a. 


Common Sense Milk Jars 
Are the kind that are 
most easily keptclean 
and most y han- 
died. F ve have paper 
caps that can be re- 
newed every time the 
bottle is filled—much 
superior to the rusty 
metal caps. 


GET YOUR SHARE OF CREAM 
be Gomeoting pethe tlk - 
| “Gense i is 

manufactured 
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THATCHER MPG. CO., Potsdam, N. Y. 


ARE YOU WITH US? 
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THE DEALER Is AGAINST U us. 
because we sell you wire fence direct 

factory at wholesale prices. 

Big 1 SBF nd Ng 1 


ADVANCE FENCE 


— 4 a ry 
4 postal card ng that bring you circulars and 


ADVANCE FENCE COMPARY, 
© Old Street, Peoria, lil. 





THE COILS IN PAGE WIR 


have saved many BROILS among neighbors. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











8 different styles, 20 sizes. 
Prices $5, $10, $15 deliv- 
sered at your nearest sta- 





ie CORN BELT 


RNG and durabl 


FAR ORNS NSatMO ER. 





O hundred bushels 
of Potatoes remove 


eighty pounds of ‘‘actual” Pot- 
ash from the soil. 
sand pounds of a fertilizer con- 
taining 8% “actual” Potash 
will supply just the amount 


One thou- 


needed. If there is a de- 
ficiency of Potash, there will be 


a falling-off in the crop. 

We have some valuable 
books telling about composi- 
tion, use and value of fertilizers 
for various crops. They are 
sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, | 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


MACHY 





LIGHTNING WEL 








ONBY to 
THE 


mt ideas may be secured ng 
ATENT RECORD, Baltimore, M 


you 
sexo NO Money 
Until Goods Arrive! 
Lever 
for deli 
prices and Catalogue. 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., 


72 RIVER STREET, STERLING, ILL. 












Meat smoked in 
By yA tioui EXTRACT OF DF SMOKE. 
> cleaner 


Chea 
ek Lay the old 
iroalar. pears eam sidsrey Send fot 








UNAM FADLESS DYES 


Do Not Stain 
the Hands or 


Spot the Vessel 
(Exeept Green and Purple, ) 
Each package col- 
ors silk, wool or cot- 
ton at one boiling fadeless, durable colors. 
If your dealer does not have it WILL 
SEND ONE PACKAGE FREE. 
MONROE DRUG CO, 
UNIONVILLE, MO 





FARMS. 


640 acres two miles of station and near Hous- 

ton, All under good fence and 80 graded cattle, 

for $12.50 if sold this month. 

00 acres a. ery sdjoining Houston and all fine 

black prairie land; $13 per acre if sold qaick. 
x. acres on two trunk line roads and adjoin- 








The BEST PLOW on Earth at any Price. 
ae hs Steal ee “pe 
a 


ate in. $11, 


work. 
ly ieee Factory in the United States selling direct to farmer. 


od gett ady for 8} is 
an gets my fo te eh 


W CO., Box 604, Aiton, mL. 
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QUINCY, ILL. 





THE CHAMPION ij: 
ONE-MAN SAW— 


record of one cord 
~. No Boshoshe. No 


ways. Sawer's w’g’t 
does half the work. 


FAMOUS MANUPACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STOCK FEEDERS 


his and think before 
inder. There 





prices, &c., free. 
W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 


SENT ON TRIAL 

a any be we mabe oom 
to return if not 

QUAKER ciTy one 


do everyth' iy mp & 5 
do it better aie ses etl ys 











waits us 
Metal Wheel Co. 
HAVANA, ILLINOIS 


No. 63—jWeexs. Price by mail 76 











aoneet $1.90 we will f 


winbevaunssa 





, 80 acres improved; #10 per acre 
fort — month only. 

Two twenty-acre tracts very rich black prairie 
land at Dickenson; will sell one or both lots for 


$15 ae J pe 

n Bolivar point, near Galveston, 
and on at z. *Oholce location for suburban or 
seaside resort, and the earliest and best » garden 
land in the State; $15 per acre, $400 cash, bal} 
ance in — i Dayments of same xmcent 4 at 5 per 
cent. & LUOKBL, Houston, Tetras. 





Missouri Farm For Sale! 
Fine Prairie Farm of 226 acres, or will cut to 120 
acres to suitthe buyer. A bargain if sold soon 
Address VIRGIL POTTS, Murry, Boone Oo., Mo- 





dbx $ ALE 100 acres highly improved 

stock and dairy farm, within 
one mile of the State Univereny. For descrip- 
tive circular write to QUINN 4 O 


Columbia, ‘Mo. 


FARMERS and STOCKMENt 


If you seek comfort and profit in stock busi- 
ness ne Oey some of our Arkansas Valley Alfaifa 
{ hy: want change of location write us 
} eS bon maggen ansas, Missouri, lowa 
and Texas. If you write us we will give you 
careful and pt n..| attention, Some good Iowa 
farms to rent. We want $5000 stook merchan- 
dise for Illinois. We mae some good native one 
and two-year-old steers for sale. 
BOIES & HOPE. "pirmingham, Iowa. 








OR SALE!—A fine 50 acre ‘airy farm, 2% 
miles from Hannibal. Owner in the Bast anxi- 
ous to sell. A bargain at 
terms. For description write apply 

JACOB HALL NBERGER. Hannibal, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read '‘The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 

stamps for a 
BE Corn Batt, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 























ween 


an Better 
Newspaper 
and all the news from 


the uttermost points of 
the earth, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


TWICE-A-WEEK 
REPUBLIC 











for prices and description. 
oe 


and we advise our readers to write them 


ARE ONE-HALF OF © 
Chigaeg, HOUSE wwmERINE,cO- 





OF 8ST. LOUIS 


For one year. It will 
pay you a hundredfold. 


what is going on in the 
‘ great world about you 
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There are two 
Seed Catalogues 


Published by 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. , Philadetphia. 


One is the “BLUE Lisr,” giving whole. 
sale prices in bulk, which is matied 
only to Market Gardeners and Florists. 
The other is 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 


which is maiied to the address of any 
rivate planter, who desires to get for 
is own garden the Best Seeds that 
Grow, at moderate prices. 

It describes Unique Novelties, and 
gives much useful information, which 
cannot be obtained in any other free 
publication. If interested, — your 
address, on a posta! card, Td0-D 


BURPEE, Philadelphia. 


SEEDS! 

















GLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, 
BLUE GRASS, ORCHARD GRASS, 
CORN, MILLET, SEED OATS, &c. 
Wyme us if you want BEST S seEee, 
© have Seed or Grain to 


LY J. CHILD & SON, st. nsavens Mo. 








GREGORY'S SEEDS. 


‘Warranted as per 
novel ties for vi weghante and be eae "Year 
book for 1900, an — help to all growers, 
Yours free for the 


4. 4. H enneeat : & SON, Marbichead, 


















BEST in the world or 

waweap | will refund money. 

=x», 1¢ to 4e per pack’ge & lots of 

— E TRAS with every order. 

You do not have to FAKE collections to 

get Catalogue. Send Yours and Neighbors 
addreas for largest and prettiest Seed- 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 
600 ACRES—18 GREENHOUSES. 


TREES «0 PLANTS 


We offera large and fine stock of every descrip 
tion of 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Small 
Fruits, Hedge Plants, Green- 
house and Bedding Plants. 


PRICED CATALOG MAILED FREE. ESTABLISHED 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 


150 N. Park St., Bloomington, Il. 


53 EARS 1 BUSHEL. 


Omaha and World’s Prize Corn. 
**PRIDE OF SALINE.’’ Send $3.00 and re- 
ceive 2 bushels; et bushel, $1.00 
ears, post paid, 35c. H. HOWARD, Marehal Mo 


Bermuda .cier.isy, a 
’s 








(irass all Descriptive Catalogue ‘lls 
Sgapeed 7 soils st 


and aaibed of seeding, —- 
required to the acre ete., 
*s Catalogue also tells aii 
able Paspalu: 


Seed. & 


Dilatatum, None rian Brome Grass, 
Meadow Oat Grass, and all other Grasses and 
Forage plants valuable for use in the South. 
Write for ge of any Seeds required. 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND - VIRGINIA, 


SEEDS 


\ sale Price to Farmers? Quality the Best. 
Prices low. 

We sell big, fat packets at from two 
to three cents each. Catalogue and 
sample packet mailed for 2-cent stamp. 

A.A. BERRY SEED CO., 

Station B. Clarinda, lowa 


bout the valu 





Did you know 
that we sell 























Large packets 
ly 2 conte. 
et Gardeners as 
Whotesaie PRI CEL ti 














We ha’ lished finest 
19: . aoe i rete, Pee ; con, 
ie eet f and * BA teats 
Prt tes” These 
about 15 cents b oy we mail’ one = nd 
FREE it you mention this pa Mt toda, | 
1OWA GO.. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Boxes 
White wood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 
Send for New 
Peach and Grape e 
Melon 











ve cents per paper 
everywhere, and always worth 

=e Best. 1900Seed anonaition, 
0. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


SKorticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 








Winter Work for the Horticulturist.— 
Advantage should be taken of every nice 
day, of which we have had a number, the 
past few weeks, to work among the trees. 
Pruning can be done; the rough bark 
scraped off the trunks and largest limbs 
of the trees. The rubbish in piles or 
loose, stirred up will cause the destruc- 
tion of a host of insects that would other- 
wise be on hand to pester one next spring 
and summer. All old, decayed apples, 
whether lying under the trees, or here 
and there one on the trees, should be de- 
stroyed. I notice in my orchard, near 
the house, that on all nice days, the poul- 
try are busy scratching up the leaves and 
fine grass, in pursuit of insects. One of 
these days I intend sowing the ground 
with fine grain so that they will go over 
the same ground again. 

Years ago it was considered a sure 
preventive of the tent caterpillar’s work 
to put a bunch of inverted sod in the first 
fork of the tree early in the spring. Here 
that insect is so scarce that we have po 
trcuble with it. The rose-bug that was so 
destructive to the flowers and the ripe 
cherries, I have never seen on my place. 

Yellows in the Peach, I never saw. 
Once I had a suspicion and cut down 
three trees that were in the prime of life. 
One of the stumps sent up sprouts which 
made a healthy tree. So that it may 
not have been the yellows at all. I did 
not see a black knot on any of my plum 
or Morelio cherry trees until, a few years 
ago, some made their appearance on two 
of my Burbank plum trees; these got the 
knife and saw promptly. Those trees 
will never show any knots again, as last 
winter killed them and now their ashes 
are in the soil that grew them. 

A Hardy Strawberry.—At least 20 years 
ago I got from Louisiana plants of the 
Mary Stuart strawberry and set them in 
the vineyard between the rows of vines. 
Some runners got established in the vine 
rows and were left. It will be no credit 
to me to relate that owing to the rot and 
the cheapness of grapes for years my 
vineyard was neglected, so that the above 
strawberry plants have become consid- 
erably established. Most of these will be 
left standing and a staminate variety set 
among them, at intervals, so as to get 
fruit. The Mary Stuart is a pistillate va- 
riety and gives no fruit except where in- 
sects pollenize occasional flowers. This is 
a good-sized berry of the highest flavor, 
a brilliant red, but too soft for shipping. 
Any subscribers wanting a few plants 
can get them by sending stamps to pre- 
pay the postage on them. 

This reminds me of something of the 
long ago. When I first went to school, 
just about 70 years ago, there was a locust 
grove near the school house where in 
summer I could gather White Alpine 
strawberries, picking them out from the 
grass in which the vines grew. These 
had been brought from Switzerland a 
generation before by a family named 
Carpenter, who came from the Alpine re- 
gion. These vines had established them- 
selves where neither plow nor hoe was 
| used. The fruit was yellowish white, soft 
‘ent rather insipid, yet being strawberries 

were a boy’s delight. Little did I 
pa then that I would live to see that 
fruit grow as large as ordinary apples. 
| Dynamite in Horticulture.—All know 
| that this explosive is a great thing to aid 
in getting rid of stumps, and that it is a 
powerful agent as well as a dangerous 
one, unless proper care is used when han- 
dling it. But it is the “‘little yellow driv- 
ers’ I wish to tell about. The percussion 
caps are about an inch long and have 
some mercurial ingredient in them, so 
that the fuse burning to it explodes the 
cap which sets off the dynamite. A few 
days ago when a neighbor and one of my 
sons were here in the room with me, I 
happened to expose some of these caps, 
which seemed to interest the neighbor so 
much, that I had to explain to him their 
use. To gratify him still more I cut off 
six inches of fuse, stuck it into one of the 
caps and laid it on the stove, counting on 
the little cap flying into the corner of the 
room when it went off. The other two 
gave it a pretty wide berth, while I only 
went about eight feet off and raised my 
left arm up to shield my eyes. Well, it is 
never too late to learn, and for thatreason 
I write this that others may take warn- 
ing. The thing went off, and instead of a 
little report and the empty cap going into 
the corner, there was a crash that almost 
shook the house, a room full of smoke 
and an old man getting two pieces of the 
cap. 

One cut a gash a third of an inch long 
and half as deep in my left ear near my 
head. The other went through my 
trousers and underwear, lodging in my leg 
so that it had to be cut out with a knife. 
The cut in the ear bled freely, the blood 
running down the side of my cheek and 
onto my breast. They both pained me 
considerably. It is fortunate that I got 
the piece of shell out of my leg, or there 
would have been trouble. The cut in the 
ear was not serious. My advice is, don’t 
monkey with dynamite caps, for they are 
dangerous. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 


WHAT I8 A GRAFT? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In the issue 
| of Jan. 11 of the RURAL WORLD, Judge 
Samuel Miller asks, ““‘What is a graft?’ 
| He then states that he shipped 2,000 scions 
| to a customer who had ordered 2,000 

grafts. He says his customer was very 

much dissatisfied because he did not re- 
| aetve 2,000 root grafts instead of 2,000 
scions. I am constrained to say that for 
many years I have been a close reader of 
the RURAL WORLD, during which I 
have always taken a great interest in the 
remarks on horticulture by Judge Miller, 
and this is the first time in all these years 








that I have found cause to rad- 
feally differ with this grand oid 
man, the noble philanthropist. But cer- 


tainly Judge Miller is mistaken in think- 
ing « scion is a graft. It certainly requires 
both a scion and root or other stock 
worked together to constitute a graft. 

I quote from the highest horticultural 
authority in both Europe and America, 


viz.: George Nicholson, Royal Garden, 
Kew, see his Dictionary of Gardening, 
vol. Il., page 87: “Graft, a small shoot or 


scion of a plant or tree inserted on an- 
other plant, the stock, which supports and 
nourishes it. Thus it will be seen that 
the scion of one tree or plant and the 
reot or stock of another must be made 
fast together to constitute a graft. It 
strikes me that the questions of scions. 
grafts and many others of like nature 
should be definitely and permanently set- 
tled by state and national horticultural 
associations. 

A number of years ago when I was in 
the nursery business, a party in Arkansas 
wrote me for prices on 5,000 apple scions. 
I gave prices. He ordered, and I shipped 
him ample wood to make 56,000 and more 
grafts. He soon wrote me that I had 
made a mistake ahd had not sent 5,000 
seions. After some correspondence, I 
found that he claimed a scion to be the 
entire twig—the growth of the past season 
—and not just five or six inches of said 
growth. 

I asked through a certain farm journal, 
“What is @ scion?’’ Judge Miller should 


‘have seen the answers and perhaps he 


did. They came from all over the coun- 
try, north, south, east and west; remind- 
ing one of the older ones of his early 
schoolboy days, when his copy ran in 
this way, “Many men of many minds,” 
etc. They were strictly on this line. Many 
said a scion was a piece of wood of last 
season’s growth, four to six inches in 
length and used as the top part for a 
graft. Others said a scion was the entire 
twig or growth of the past season; still 
others said a scion was a year-old tree 
grown in the nursery row and usually ap- 
plied to the apple, and others went so far 
as to apply the word scion to the off- 
spring of man. But I suppose none ex- 
cept the Sultan of Sulu or some other 
muchly-married man, with a large harem 
could supply 2,000 scions—children—on 
many orders, Let these vexatious ques- 
tions be settled in some way that we 
may be done with them. That Judge Mil- 
ler acted strictly conscientiously, how- 
ever, no one who knows him as I do 
will have the slightest doubt. 


Lamar Co., Tex. W. W. STELL. 


KANSAS HORTICULTURISTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society was held in their 
beautiful rooms in the Capitol building 
Dec. 25 to 30. 

The program consisted of reports of 
standing committees, interspersed with 
valuable papers pertaining to improve- 
ments along the line of our work, and the 
lessons learned in the year 1899. 

Among the best papers read was one 
on “The Relations of Horticulture to Ag- 
riculture,”” by Hon. F. D. Coburn, secre- 
tary of Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture. A paper on “‘Reciprocity,’’ by L. A. 
Goodman, secretary of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, was well received, 
also a paper on “Forrestry,’’ by D. C. 
Benson, of Topeka, was highly com- 
mended. The writer proved beyond doubt 
that the time had come for Kansas farm- 
ers to wake up, and plant trees, for 
posts and telegraph poles, and for lum- 
ber for future generations. He thought 
that the catalpa was one of the quickest- 
paying and most valuable trees for Kan- 
sas. 

A paper on ‘‘Bees,’’ by E. T. Abbott, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., was full of points as to 
the usefulness of bees in pollenizing all 
kinds of fruit blossoms. The paper pro- 
voked a warm discussion about fruit 
pollenization, and the lack of it being the 
cause of much of our imperfect fruit. 

F. D. Coburn, in his paper, proved be- 
yond question that the union of the 
Horticultural Society with the Board of 
Agriculture would be disastrous to the 
fruit growing industry. He cited the state 
of Texas as an illustration of agricultural 
and horticultural union, in which the 
fruit growers had no voice in the affairs 
of the society’s management. 

A paper on “Horticulture in the Dis- 
trict Schools,” by Ed. Wheeler, of Wa- 
keeney, was well taken. Fruit growers 
will never oppose horticultural education 
no matter where it is taught, for it is 
always uplifting in its various branches. 

There were other valuable papers read 
at this meeting, among which were Ger- 
ald Holsinger’s on ‘Blackberries and 
Raspberries,”’ A. H. Griesa’s on ‘“‘Experi- 
mental Horticulture,” and Edwin Sny- 
der’s on “Keeping Fruit."’ These were all 
instructive papers. 

During the evening session there were 
some good papers read, for the most part, 
by ladies, on which there was no discus- 
sions. 

The Mission of Flowers as told by Presi- 
dent Welhouse’s daughter (Mrs. Bullard 
of Tongonoxie), was full of the breath 
of that better life that awaits all patient 
toilers in the field of horticulture. 

“Well, what have you learned at this 
meeting?” is asked, to which the writer 
would reply, that confidence, perseverance 
and persistence is the price that the fruit 
grower must pay for fruit. We are co- 
workers with the Creator, in bringing into 
life new fruits, new flowers, and thereby 
happier homes. B. F. SMITH. 

Lawrence, Kan, 


A writer in the “San Jose (Cal.) Mer- 
cury”’ says the supply of humus in the 
soil of many of the orchards in the Santa 

ara Valley has become woefully lack- 
ing as a result of continuous clean culti- 
vation prolonged through many years. 
By recommendation of Prof. Hilgard 
many of the orchardists are now ilowine 
the weeds to grow from the time the crop 
of fruit is taken off until the spring cul- 





tivation commences. The crop of weeds 
plowed under in the spring will supply hu- 
mus, 
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ROAD SIDE FRUIT IN EUROPE. 


The cultivation of fruit trees along the 
highways of France {s being extended 
each year. The govergment having first 
set the example, the communes in certain 
departments adopted this practice as a 
source of revenue, so that now roadside 
fruit cultivation has betome an important 
branch of national industry, says the 
“National Rural.” 

It is not, however, only in France that 
fruit trees have been planted along the 
roadside; in Germany, Belgium, and the 
Duchy of Luxemberg, the system has 
been greatly developed, giving satisfac- 


tion to the state as wel) as to local inter- 
ests. On the routes of Wurtemberg, for 
instance, the fruit harvest from this 
source produced in 1878 over $200,000, and 
last year, the return had more than 
trebled. The annual revenue derived from 


the national roads of Saxony planted with 
fruit trees rose from $9,400 in 1830 to $42,000 
in 1892, furnishing a tofal sum of $340,000 
for the thirteen years.| In Belgium, ac- 
cording to the statistics of 1894, over 4,630 


kilometers of roads were planted with 
741,571 fruit trees, which furnished the al- 
-most incredible sum (of $2,000,000. In 
France, the production of fruit trees is 
estimated at $60,000,000. 

In Westphalia, in the Duchies of Baden 


and Saxe-Weimar, in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Switzerland, etc., the employes of the ad- 
ministration of roads and bridges and the 
road supervisors are instructed in fruit 
arboriculture. In some of the southern 
departments of France the roads are bor- 
dered with cherry trees, producing the 
small fruit called mertse (wild cherry) 
much appreciated for making wine sul 
generis, preserves and even alcohol. 

In the Tourain, plum trees dominate; 
while in the Allier and the Limagne, the 
walnut trees transform the roads into 
shady walks. In Auvergne, the chestnut 


tree flourishes; while in Normandy, place 
is naturally given to the apple tree. 
Some twenty years ago, the picturesque 


roads of the northeast of France were 
lined with stately poplars; but, although 
ornamental, their roots went far and wide, 


rendering the adjacent meadows sterile, 
and plows were continually stopped by 


off-shoots lying almost at the surface of 
the soil. The farmers appealed in such 
strong terms that the communes decided 
the fall of the poplar, and soon axes and 
saws were brought into requisition and 
the roads cleared of these trees in favor 
of the humble, but more useful, mirabelle 
(small plum) to the great satisfaction of 
the villagers. Thousands of baskets of 
this fruit are shipped to Paris daily. 


GREGORY'S NEW VEGETABLES. 





Many Startling Improvements Pictured 
in a Notable Book. 


Messrs. James J. H. Gregory & Son, 
Marblehead, Mass., who have forty years 
occupied a leading position among the 
seeci growers of the United States, have 
issued their 1900 catalogue. It is a book 
that must prove of great utility to the 
vegetable, flower and small fruit grower, 
whether his crops are for home consump- 
tion or the market. There are many new 
varieties shown, and some startling im- 
provements among the vegetables best 
known are vividly pictured in numerous 
finely executed photographic reproduc- 
tions, The florist will also find much to 
interest and instruct in the handsomely 
illustrated pages given up to seeds and 
plonts. Messrs. Gregory & Son are liberal 
to their patrons in prices and discounts, 
and fully warrant all their seeds as well 
as guaranteeing their safe arrival, pre- 
peying charges on all package-sales or- 
dered for mailing. The American Express 
Company will receive orders for Gregory 
seeds wherever that company has an of- 
fice and will give a special rate, 
than their commercial billings. 


lower 








BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 190. 





This popular catalog is more attractive 
than ever, in a particularly dainty cover 
for 1900. Nasturtiums, New Sweet Peas 
and the famous ‘‘Rocky Ford,” or Bur- 
pee’s Netted Gem Melons, are shown in 
colors, painted from nature, while the 
book is full of life-like illustrations from 
photographs. Of particular interest is the 
new feature for 1900 of giving “plain 
talks’’ as to the relative value for differ- 
ent purposes of all varieties of vegetables. 
Another interesting feature is the re- 
markable record of prizes won by the 
products of Burpee’s seeds at leading 
State Fairs in 1899. ‘‘New Creations” cf 
intrinsic merit are offered in both Vege- 
tables and Flowers. Altogether the cata- 
log shows most painstaking care in the 
effort to ‘‘tell the plain truth about seeds” 
as proved at Fordhook Farms—the largest 
trial grounds in America. It will be 
mailed free to any of our readers who 
mention this paper, when writing to the 
publishers, W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA HOPES TO RAISE FIGS. 





One million of dollars per annum can 
be easily added to the income of Califor- 
nia, in the opinion of Professor Walter T. 
Swingle of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, by cultivating figs. Pro- 
fessor Swingle has been touring the state 
and keenly observing. His conclusion Is 
that the foothill region of California is 
excellently adapted to the growing of fig 
orchards, and is like the natural home of ' 
the fig. Imported figs are now selling on 
the Atlantic Coast at the extraordinary , 
rate of $1,000 per ton, and there are few to 
be had at that price. If California had a 
fig crop now it would be as good as a gold 


mine. 

“California ought to raise figs enough 
for the whole United States, said Profes- 
sor Swingle. “I am satisfied that the pos- 
sibility of so doing will be demonstrated 
satisfactorily.”’ 

The explanation of this is that if the fig 
moth, brought from Asia by Professor 
Swingle in Capri figs, shall survive the 
frosts, the problem of fertilizing the figs, 
which has puzzled generations of Califor- 
nians, will be settled. It has heretofore 
been supposed that the only way to intro- 
duce the fig moth into California was to 
import small Capri fig trees in pots and 
wait for them to grow. Professor Swingle 
has adopted the more direct method and 
brought them in figs, the figs being 
wrapped in tinfoil. A journey across the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean 
and the North American continent did not 
hurt the moth in the least. There are 
many samples of the moth in the state 
pt all so imported and all are doing 
well. 

If the moths survive the frost this win- 
ter the way will be blazed out for the 
future industry, which cannot but prove 
an important addition to the state’s com; 
mercial resources. 

Professor Swingle says that he thinks 
that it is also possible to introduce the 
fruit-bearing cactus into California suc- 
cessfully. This is something like the 
prickly pear, with the “‘prickers”’ left out. 
The fruit is of a dull, red color and tastes 
something like a cantaloupe. In Arabia 
this fruit grows on the desert and does 

not need any water to thrive. There are 
large tracts in California, now producing 
no revenue, that might be made to pay 
well with crops of this Arabian fruit. Pro- 
fessor Swingle is investigating carefully 
concerning the outlook for the date palm 
in California. 

The shortage in the Asiatic fig crop 
ought to supply a market for any Califor- 
nia black figs fit to send forward this 





season. Black dried figs have mney 
been sold in small quantities in the eas 
at very good prices. 


TOP-WORKING PEACH TREES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 
to have some light from you or some of 
your readers on grafting peaches. I 
budded last fall, but it was so dry some 
did not grow. Can they be grafted the 
same as apples or other fruit? The trees 
are seedlings. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Mountain Grove, Mo. 


ding, however, is the best method of pro- 
pagating the peach. Budding may be 
done in June; tops removed as soon as 
buds are well set, and considerable 
growth may be had the same year. Or- 
dirarily the best time to bud is in early 


fall, the buds remaining dormant during 
the winter. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Alton, Ill. 








The Roiary. 


Edwin H. Riehl answers the question as 
follows: 

Yes; they can be grafted in the spring 
at the same time and in the same way as 
other fruits. 

Wood should be cut now, packed in! 
damp moss or other material that will | 
not heat and place in a cool cellar. Bud- 


the best; it 
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SAVING COLONIES. 





Colonies of bees apparently dead may be 
found, owing to the unusual weather con- 
ditions existing this winter. The A. B. ¢. 
of Bee Culture gives the following: 

“Sometimes colonies may run out of 
stores unexpectedly, and, to all appear- 
ances, be dead from starvation, the great- 
er part of the bees on the bottom-board, 
and others with their heads in the cells, 
Now, if they have not been in this condi- 
tion more than three or four days, they 
can often be revived by taking them into 
a warm room. As soon as they begin to 
show signs of life, sprinkle them with 
diluted honey or sweetened water. In the 
course of two to six or eight hours they 
will come to life, as it were, crawl up on 
the combs, and be nearly as well as if 
their mishap had never happened. Such 
cases occur most frequently in the apiary, 
when the nights are not very cold. Valu- 
able queens may often be saved when but 
few or none of the worker bces can be re- 
suscitated; for it is a strange fact that 
the queen's tenacity of life is greater than 
that of any of the workers. 

In my earlier experiences I was trying 
very hard one year to winter my whole 
apiary, of 48 colonies, without any loss. I 
did it, but one of them came so near be- 
ing lost that it was saved only by the 
above treatment; therefore, friends, don’t 
be in a hurry to decide that a colony is 
lost irretrievably. 


WHAT BEES CAN DO. 





Beekeepers and fruit growers are slowly 
realizing how intimately connected their 
interests are, says the ‘“‘Rural New York- 
er.”’ Fruit growers long contended that 
the honey bee sometimes made great 
havoc among tender-skinned fruits, like 
the grape, by biting through the skin and 
sucking out the juice; in some cases ef- 
forts were made to legislate the bees out 
of a community, as a public nuisance. On 
the other hand, the beekeeper stoutly 
contended that his bees were necessary to 
accomplish the proper cross-fertilization 
of the blossoms to insure a crop of fruit, 
and that the fruit growers often killed 
their friends—the bees—by spraying the 
trees during the blooming period. Nu- 
merous discussions have taken place upon 
these points at issue. At the present time, 
the bees have not only been vindicated, 
but in the future intelligent fruit grow- 


more indebted to the beekeepers than the 
latter are to the fruit growers, for the 
amount of honey that the bees secure 
from fruit blossoms comes far short of 


crop, which many accurate observations 
and experiments indicate, is due to the 
complete cross-fertilization of the blos- 
soms by bees. 

Several years ago, Prof. A. J. Cook 
found that “trees examined in May while 
in bloom showed 20 bees to one of other 
kinds of insects. On a rather cold day, 
such as is likely to occur in time of fruit 
bloom, hundreds of honey bees were found 
at work on the apple bloom, while almost 
no other insects were to be seen.’ He 
then gives a table showing that apple, 
crab apple, pear and cherry blossoms 
protected from the visits of bees produced 
little or no fruit, while unprotected blos- 
soms on the same trees produced, at the 
same time, fair to excellent results. In 
an extensive study of the pollination of 
pear flowers, recently made by M. B. 
Waite, he found that about fifty kinds of 
insects visited the pear flowers, and that 
“the common honey bee is the most regu- 
lar and important abundant visitor, and 
probably does more good than any other 
species."’ 
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Live Stock. 


COMING SALES. 











1900. 
Feb. 7.—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. 


land- 

Feb. 15.—David Jay and F. H. Wineke, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. Shorthorns. 

Feb. 15.—J. A. Countryman & Sons, Lin- 
dewood, Ill. Shorthoras. 

Feb. 21—J. L. Patton, Panola, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Feb. 22.—Oliver Whiteman, Biggsville, Il). 
Sale at Stronghurst. Poland-Chinas. 

Feb. 22 and 23.—H. H. Harris and J. T. 
Moreland, of Marshall, Mo. Sale at 
South Omaha. Galloway cattle. 

Feb. 26.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smithton, 


Po- 


Mo. Standard bred saddle and harness 
horses, jacks, jennets and Poland- 
China hogs. 

Feb. 27.—C. A. Stannard, “Sunny Slope,” 
Emporia, Kan. Sale at Kansas City, 
Mo. a ee 

Feb. 2.—T. F. B. Sotham, ‘“‘Weavergrace,” 
Chillicothe. “Mo. Sale at Kansas City, 
Mo. Herefords. 


March 1.—W. 8. Van Natta & Son, Fow- 
ler, Ind. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 


‘ords, 

March 2.—Scott & March, Belton, Mo. Sale 
at Kansas city. Mo. Herefords. 

March 6-7.—C. 8. Barclay, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 

March 14.—S. F. Wiison, Néoga, Ill. Here- 
fords. 

March 15.—R. B. Hudson & Sons, Carroll- 


ton, Mo. Aberdeen-Angus. 

March 22-23.—Wallace Estill, BHstill, Mo. 
Aberdeen-Angus. 

April li- 2D. Le i L. Dawdy & Co., Atchison, 
Kan. Shorthorns. 

April 13.—W. R. Slaughter, Salisbury, 
Mo. Herefords. 


April 19.—C. C. Bigler & Son, Hartwick, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 
April 19.—Tom C. Ponting & Sons, Mowe- 
qua, Ill. Herefords. 
2%5-26.—Armour, Funkhouser & 
Herefords. 


Nov. and 23.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Swith 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 


AN INTERESTING ITEM 





Of Bent-Devon History. 





Mr. C. D. Bent, whose interesting article 
on “Devon Cattle in the West in the Fif- 
ties," we published in the RURAL 
WORLD of Jan. 18, writes further as fol- 
lows: 

In my former article on the ‘‘History of 
Devon Cattle,”’ I failed to notice one item 
that may be of interest. One of the heifers 
brought here became a mother at i6 
months of age, producing a fine, healthy 
calf She was milked through the latter 
part of the summer by an _ energetic 
daughter less than ten years of age, who 
did all the work in producing ten pounds 
of butter, which was exhibited at the New 
Yorh state fair and received a compli- 
mentary premium of a _ silver pitcher 
worth $10, and was the subject of an arti- 
cle of considerable length from the pen 
of Horace Greeley in the New York 
“Tribune.” 


FEEDS AND FEEDING. 


Better Combinations of Farm Crops and 
Methods of Feeding. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There are 
millions of tons of corn stalks, represent- 


ing 37 per cent of the food value of our 
corn crop, which annually go to waste— 
worse than waste—for the nitrogen that is 
taken from the stored up supply in the 
ton of corn fodder is 
worth more than $. This bleaches, or 
evaporates back into the air and is lost to 
The phosphates and potash are 
is washed 
away in the spring rains and a large part 
It is safe to say that every ton 
of corn stalks left in the field represents 
a real loss of $3.50. Think of this, fellow 


soil to make one 


the soil. 
not lost but much of them 


is lost. 


farmers, can you afford it? 

Other millions of tons of oat, wheat, 
cow pea and soy bean straw—hay too 
coarse and weedy to sell—annually rct 
down upon sloping places where the black, 
muddy barn yard coffee carries other dol- 
lars worth of plant food to waste. To 
this add the loss in the wasteful, unsci- 
entific way we feed fodder, straw, grain 
and hay and we have just grounds to say 
that as farmers we do not get one-half of 
what we might if we would master the 
subject of how to vitalize all we raise 
and how to feed our farm crops so as to 
get results that are possible and that 
some farmers are realizing now. 

Last fall I made an estimate of the tons 
of crops in one stack lot, that were use- 
less as feed because animals could not eat 
it, and of that they could eat, though the 
latter was a poorly balanced ration and 
they would get but little good out of it. 
With the help of a table of the feeding 
values and pencil I found a waste of sev- 
eral hundred dollars on one farm. What 
would be the loss on all farms in the ag- 
gregate? The problem was how to reduce 
that mass of coarse food so that animals 
could eat it and get the nutritive value 
out of it. 

We could shred the fodder, or cut it; 
trials with both have not been satisfa:- 
tory. The first left it too coarse and the 
animal had too much work to masticate 
it; the cutter left sharp ends that made 
the gums sore. Both made sore teeth 
and that made a serious loss or waste, of 
feed We tried grinding the cut fodder 
but that greatly increased the cost, so we 
gave that up. Neither machine could help 
us with 30 or 40 tons of soy bean and cow 
pea straw. It was in the two latter that 
the protein element was so rich and our 
tables told us if we could get it out it 
would save us buying mill feed, oil or cot- 
ton seed meal. 

Moral philosophy teaches us that what 
we desire, and will be good for us, comes 
to us. In this case it proved true. We 
found in a neighbor’s barn a power cut- 
ting box made by Heebner & Son, Lans- 
dale, Pa., which had a crushing or grind- 
ing attachment just below the knives. 
We fixed the machine up and cut fodder, 
sheaf oats, soy bean and cow pea straw, 
Kaffir corn and blended them in proper 
proportion to make a balanced ration, 
and, out of what our neighbors waste, are 
feeding what proves itself, at the milk 
pail, butter tub, with young stock, with 
fattening animals, horses preparing for 
sale, to be the best roughness we have 
ever used. Our ration this year is fixed 
for young stock, idle horses and dry cows; 
for milkers and fattening animals we adi 
the necessary concentrated feeds. Next year 
we will grow more Kaffir corn and, with 
unthreshed soy beans and cow peas, wili 
make an ideal dairy ration; and will not 
needa to buy one pound of mill feed, oil cr 
cotton seed meal; will raise everything 

‘-we need to make a ration for fattening 
animals; will simply cut and crush whoie 
corn fodder (ears and stalk), increase the 
soy beans a little, and in this will have a 
feed rich in nitrogenous elements. No use 


again to go to mill or buy oil or cotton | 


seed meal; we raise it all on the farm. 
Like thousands of others we are trying 
to master the chemistry of feeds in order ' 


to get the best physical results in our | 


stock. We all know a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link; many of us have 
paid dearly to find out that a badly bal- 
anced ration is a costly leak. We are all 
learning that a feed rich in all food ele- 
ments except one of the three—protein, 
carbohydrates or fat—is no richer than 
its poorest element. But the knowledge 
comes slowly; wisdom is hard to acquire. 
What the up-to-date, wide-awake feeder 
is striving for is to make two steers grow 
where but one grew before; and we will 
do it in the near future. 

The skin, hair and droppings show ex- 
actly the physical condition of an animal. 
A visit to our stable would show glossy 
hair, soft, silken skin, firm, hard flesh, 
droppings in consistency and color very 
nearly like those from stock on good June 
pasture. Dead looking hair and harsh 
skin means that the blood is thick and 
sluggish, the kidneys over-worked, the 
sewerage of the body insufficient; a soft, 
mushy flesh means too much fat or tallow 
in proportion to the lean meat; black, 
hard droppings indicate internal fever, 
especially of the bowels. Such animals 
let the most of the nutrition in the food 
pass through them undigested. Soft, 
mushy droppings carry off the food con- 
tent charged with richness. The hard 
droppings poow. a want of nitrogenous, 
mucilag nts; the soft, exces- 
sive fat in feeds. Good feeders will know 
this; men who are making no money dai- 
rying or feeding must learn it. The milch 
cow that shows either extreme is giving a 
food very dangerous to young children— 
fatal to many babies. Beef from such 
stock is not fit for human food. The 
flesh cells are in part made up of broken 
down, dead tissue. It is no wonder | 
butchers eat very little meat. Farmers, 
get ready to furnish healthy meat or the 
pure food law will get you. 

Following are some of the advantages 
this kind of feeds and method of feeding | 
will have over the silo: It is an admitted 
fact that the silo adds nothing to the | 
feed; it must be filled when the crops are 
at certain stages of maturity, thus mak- 
ing it impossible to properly mix or 
blend the various crops; the number of 
animals must bear a ratio to the superfi- 
cial area of the silo, or the silage will 
spoil, At the time this fodder, Kafiir 
corn, and probably sorghum, are in 
their prime, and at the season when the | 
days are long and it is nice to handle :t, 
sheaf oats, oat, wheat, soy bean and 
cow pea straw and poor hay will be at 
thei: driest stage. When cut, the mois- 
ture not fully dried out of the fodders 
will be absorbed by the other crops and | 





result. The fine cutting and crushing 
will allow it to pack very solid, thus ex- 


and aroma to show later in the milk and 
butter. 

Our barn mows we shall make into dry 
silos. This “dry ensilage’ will make 
pound for pound of butter and pound for 
pound of animal growth as compared with 
the costly silo. We have several bulletins 
that support this statement. A paper 
read before the Minnesota Agricultural 
Society, by Prof. T. L. Heacker, reports 
that thorough trials in the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station prove this to be true. 

We shall soon give a list of common 
farm crops and tables showing the proper 
proportions for mixing these crops for the 
three stages of animal growth—young 
stock, growing stock and fattening ani- 
mals. 

In the future we shall only sell dairy, 
fowl and meat products, hay and wheac; 
feed everything else, thus keeping the fer- 
tilizing ingredients on the farm, and soon 
realize our ideal of growing two animals 
where we now grow only one. 

ROBERT C. MORRIS. 

Richland Co., Ill. 


ROCK QUARRY HERD NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I send you 
the accompanying letter from a reader of 
your paper who saw our advertisement of 
Hereford cattle and wrote for description 
ana price of a pair of calves, which we de- 
scribed and shipped to him for $300. They 
were shipped by express, which added 
about $100 more to the cost, but still Mr. 
Lampton is satisfied with them. Some 
people within 40 or 50 miles complain of a 
freight bill of $5 or $6, but such is life. 

We have shipped six head during the 
last week, at prices ranging from $150 to 
$200 each, all bull calves but one. We have 
100 head of all ages on hand and can satis- 
fy the most exacting. 

N. E. MOSHER & SON. 

Salisbury, Mo. 

Mr. N. E. Mosher, Salisbury, Mo. 

Dear Sir: The two calves arrived in 
nice shape this morning. They are the 
center of attraction in our town to-day 
and are greatly admired by everybody. I 
want to confess to you that I am more 
than satisfied and they certainly came up 
to your representation in every respect. 
With best wishes I am 

THAD. B. LAMPTON. 

Magnolia, Miss. 


IDLEWILD HERD NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Sales from the 
Idlewild herd of Shorthorns have lately 
been good. It seems to me I have never 
seen such a demand for females, partic- 
ularly for those of a high quality and 
good Scotch blood. There is surely a gen- 
eral revival of effort among farmers to 
improve their herds and get the kind of 
stock that fattens easily and matures early. 
The progressive ones see the double ad- 
vantage of cheapening the cost of beef 
and getting it to market a year sooner 
than they have been doing. 

Mr. Abe Wenger, of Alvin, Mo., lateiy 
visited the herd again. This is the fifth 
time he has selected females from the 
Idlewild herd. He and his brother, Louis, 
began purchasing from me in 18%, and 
have made a draft from the herd every 
year since. They have each time bought 
among the best I would offer, and in the 
last purchase took the two-year-old heifer 
Idlewild Lass at $500. She is by old Imp. 
Chief Steward 96708, and is of the big 
Scotch sort—she has just turned two 
years and weighs a little over 1,400 pounds, 
and had only grass all the grazing season. 
I consider her a grand beast, fine style 
and finish, and have thought she had the 
greatest brisket I ever saw. The Messrs. 
Wenger also took six other heifers from 
weanling calves to yearlings. Mr. Laa- 
man, their neighbor, also visited the herd 
and took four very select heifers, one by 
Banker 110,861, out of the old show cow 
Udora of Hazelbridge 2d, by Waterloo 
Duke 2d 72,129, of Vaile breeding. I also 
sent a nice yearling to Mr. A. L. Sponsler 
of Kansas. 

Mr. E. W. Thompson, Charleston, Mo., 
got the seven months’ bull calf by Bank- 
er, out of Sweet Annie 2d, by Ambassador, 
at $250. 

I am now full owner of Goday 115675, 
having bought the half interest owned vy 
, Mr. C. E. Leonard. I am proud to have 
full use of him. He is nearer the original 
blood that made Cruickshank famous 
| than almost any bull living, his dam being 
by Roan Gauntlet and granddam by 
Champion of England. Perhaps Goday is 
only Shorthorn bull in the West hav- 
, ing a $1,000 son, and a host of them bring- 
ing $500 and up. W. P. HARNED. 
Vermont, Mo. 





no excessive heating or moulding will | 8 


cluding the air and retaining the nutrition | 


STOCK NOTES. 


H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO., has 
for sale a choice lot of young bulls of 
Scotch, Booth and Bates families and he 
invites intending purchasers, or those in- 
terested in good cattle to cali at his farm, 
four miles west of Windsor, which is on 
main line of the M., K. & T. R. R., W 
miles south of Sedalia. 

SUNNY SLOPE BERKSHIRES AT 
AUCTION.—C, A, STANNARD, Emporia, 
Kan., the popular and enterprising pro- 
prietor of the noted “Sunny Slope Farm,” 
is the owner of the largest herd of regis- 
tered Berkshire hogs in the world. Fifty 
head of the best both in individual merit 
ana breeding will be placed before the 
public at auction at Kansas City stock 
yards on Saturday, Feb. 17. Address Mr. 
Stannard for catalog and watch the next 
issue of the RURAL WORLD for the ad- 
vertisement and fuller particulars. 


M. E. MOORE'S HOLSTEINS.—The 
great record made in the show ring at the 
leading fairs in the United States during 
the past ten years, by that sterling and 
up-to-date breeder of Holstein cattle, Mr. 
M. E. Moore, of Cameron, Mo., has placed 
him and his herd right in the front ranks, 
and made his name familiar to the breed- 
ers of Holsteins and in fact all dairy peo- 
ple all over the country. This herd con- 
tains animals that have made a great 
record in the show ring and also that have 
made milk and butter records that will 
bear favorable comparison with any other 
herd of Holsteins. We invite attention to 
Mc. Moore’s advertisement on this page 
of the RURAL WORLD, and heartily 
commend him and his stock to our read- 
ers. 

HOWARD COUNTY, MO., is coming to 
the front as a market for buyers of thor- 
oughbred cattle. Nearly every week ship- 
ments are made to some other county or 
state. Last week Chenault Todd sold the 
yearling Shorthorn bull Charming Sharon 
|to W. B. Seal of Knox City, for $150. La- 

ter in the week a car load of Shorthorns 

were bought by O’Connell & Ewing of 
| Kiola, Kansas. They purchased four 
from Chenault Todd, two from H. K. Giv- 
| ens, one from Dave Geery, one from 

Frank Hammond, one from William 
fg three from H. C. Taylor and two 

|from J. H. Walker. They were shipped 
|via Bunceton, where ten head we-e 
| | bought from Tom Wallace.—Fayette (Mo.) 

| Advertiser. 
| AMISSOURI “DAVID HARUM,”—W. L. 

Green went up to Lancaster, Mo., and 

bought 29 head of good inules of “Wild 

Bill Hall.” Mr. Green shipped the mules 

to market. This man Hall is the most 

noted buyer of horse flesh in the state. 

He has 1,000 head of horses now on hand. 

Wonderful stories are told of his quick 
| deals on a large scale. One day recently 
|he bought $18,000 worth of horses. It !s 
| Said that Hall looks at a horse but a mo- 

ment, makes but one bid and no more, 
| making a trade in a minute or not at ail 
| Last week he shipped a load of 1,700 pound 

| horses to Buffalo, for which he paid $176 
| per head. It is said that one day recently 

he bought 237 head of horses in one day. 
| These stories are vouched for by several 

Centralians who have recently been up to 
Lancaster.—Centralia (Mo.) Courier. 


| 

TWO HUNDRED HEREFORDS AT 
AUCTION AT KANSAS CITY.—C. * 
STANNARD, Emporia, Kansas; T. F. 
| SOTHAM, Chillicothe, Mo.; W. 8. VAN 
| NATTA & SON, Fowler, Ind., and SCOTT 
| & MARCH, Belton, Mo., bring together at 
Kansas City, in public auction, on Feb 
27-2, and March 1 and 2, two hundred 
head of as well bred and having as much 
individual merit as perhaps any similar 
number of Whitefaces ever offered at 
public sale. A separate catalog has been 
issued by each of the breeders in the com- 
bination, giving extended pedigree of each 
animal to be sold, and all necessary in- 
formation. These catalogs will be sent 
promptly upon application to Mr. Sotham 
at Chillicothe, Mo. In a later issue of the 
RURAL WORLD we shall give something 
regarding each separate consignment. 
Read carefully the advertisement on this 
page. 


SWINE GROWING.—Raising hogs has 
of late grown to be a most important 
branch of farming. The returns made by 
the hogs when properly attended to bring 
in for the grower a large amount of ready 
cash. In fact, the most profitable animal 
on the farm to-day is the hog, and farm- 
ers in general are giving more attention 
to this line than ever before. Nearly every 
agricultural paper has a swine depart- 
ment, yet our observations lead us to say 
that every farmer would do well to take a 
good swine journal, especially devoted to 
swine, such as “Blooded Stock,’ adver- 
tised in our columns. It is a business 
paper on practical lines and devotes its 
pages to such items as are of vital im- 
portance to the every-day farmer. The 
March issue will contain articles from 
well-known writers, such as ac- 
Donald, James Fisher, T. A. Stevenson 
and others. This issue alone will be worth 
far more than the price asked for several 
years’ subscription to the paper. 


THE HARRIS AND MORELAND 
SALE OF GALLOWAY CATTLE.—HAR- 
RIS AND MORELAND, of Marshall, Mo., 
will sell at the stock yards sale pavilion, 
South Omaha, Nebraska, on Thursday 
and Friday, Feb. 22-23, 119 head of pure- 
bred Galloway cattle, consisting of 3%6 
bulls and 83 cows and heifers. This will 
include the entire herd, which is placed 
in public sale for the sole reason that the 
proprietor is so advanced in years that he 
is unable to give the personal attention to 
the herd that is really necessary to make 
the breeding of these desirable cattle a 
success financially and otherwise. This 
herd was established 18 years ago by the 
purchase of imported cows and using the 
best bulls obtainable, hence the present 
offering is up to a high standard, and par- 
ties desiring to start a herd or add to their 
herds cannot afford to miss this grand 
oprortunity to secure some of the desir- 
able animals consigned to this sale. For 
catalog giving all desired information re- 
garding the entire offering, address Frank 
B. Hearne, secretary, Independence, Mo., 
or Harris and Moreland, Marshall, Mo. 

THE RANKIN WAY.--David Rankin, 
of Atchison County was in St. Joseph last 
week. He is preparing to ship more 
cattle from the southern and western 
states to his ranches in Atchison County. 
Live stock has been shipped to Northwest 
Missouri in large numbers this winter. 
The Rankins have introduced a new 
system in feeding their cattle this year. 
They have about 1,000 head of western 
steers, which are being wintered on the 
road between Tarkio and Mount Ayr, 
Iowa, where the family owns extensive 
pastures. The distance which the cattle 
will be driven is about 130 miles. The 
route winds over the country, in order tu 
include the stalk fields along the way. 
The cattle will be fed in these fields and 
the animals will be divided into bunches 
of fifty and a hundred. It is expected 
that they will clear one field in about a 
week. Then they will be driven on to 
the next. According to arrangements, it 
will take until March to complete the 
drive and then it is expected that the blue 
grass will be ready for grazing. By that 
time the cattle are expected to be a!- 
most ready for the market and they will 
be fat enough to ship after being pastured 
a short time. Messrs. Rankin will also 
save several hundred dollars by driving 
the cattle during the winter instead of 
waiting until the farming season begins.— 
Oregon (Mo.) Sentinel. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., places 
in this issue his advertisement of Short- 
horn cattle, Berkshire hogs, Cotswold and 
Shropshire sheep. it is with pleasure that 
we call attention to and heartily recom- 
mend this veteran breeder and his fine 
thoroughbred stock. The name of John 
Morris has become very familiar to the 
readers of the RURAL WORLD, as he 
has been a regular patron for almost a 
quarter of a century, and hundreds of fine 
cattle, sheep and hogs have been sold by 
Mr. Morris to RURAL WORLD readers, 
to their entire satisfaction and greatly to 
the betterment and improvement of the 
livestock interests in the various locali- 
ties to which they have been shipped. Our 
representative recently enjoyed the well- 
known hospitality of the Morris home- 
stead and looked through his herds and 
fiocks, finding them up to and above the 
usual standard of excellence of former 
years. Any of our readers needing Short- 
hern cattie, Berkshire hogs, Cotswold cr 
Shropshire sheep can rest assured that 
Mr. Morris will send them stock well 
worth the money. Write him. 

R. 8S. MAIRS, Reger, Mo., changes his 
advertisement this week and we ask of 








them a remarkably nice lot of neat, 
smooth, low-down, beefy animals that 
;will surely make valuable cows and 


money-makers for their future owners. 
These heifers are ty Sir Allswell, 68778, = 
excellent breeder. Mr. Mairs has 
om ay J a good trade and reports all the 
bulls of servicable age sold. He says: “I 
pe a fine bull to J. H. Bentley, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. My cattle are doing 
well. The Sir Allswell heifers am_ offer- 
ing are exceptionally good.” The RURAL 
WORLD takes pleasure in recommending 
so reliable a beenter as Mr. Mairs to any- 
one who wish to sscure Hereford cattle of 
the popular strains and individually good. 
“TRIPLETS AT WALNUT HILL.”— 
The foregoing sihienent will, no doubt, be 
a@ very great surprise to the many friends 
of the popular, em-husiastic and very suc- 
cessful breeder of Hereford cattle, Judge 
H. B. Watts of Fayette, Mo. To the 
Judge it was as great a surprise as it 
could be to any of his friends and for a 
man of his age and nervous temperament 
he is taking the matter with all the com- 
posure that one would have who was 
more used to such happenings. This out- 
of-the-regular-order event occurred Dec. 
2. Judge Watts reports the mother and 
three lusty sons doing nicely and adds: 
“They are great grandsons of Mr. Van- 
Nata’s old Cherry Boy and are by Lord 
Erling, a son of Beau Donald. This ex- 
planation is of course a great relief to 
numerous friends. The RURAL WORLD 
extends congratulations. 


Veterinary. 


uestions in this de; 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, 
Veterinarian for Missouri. Write pe 
tions on one side of paper only, and sep- 
arate from other business. 














Answers to 


CUT WOUND.—I have a mule that got 
cut with a plow August 15. The cut was 
about half an inch wide on left hind leg 
above the hoof, about middle way between 
hock and pastern joint. The cut is now 
about 4% inches wide. The mule bites it 
and rubs it with his mouth and keeps it 
red and looking as if there were proud 
Sg in the wound. The small tendon was 

JOHN MONTJOY. 








(Mississipp! Co., Mo. 

Tie the mule’s head to the manger so 
that he cannot get his mouth to the sore 
leg. 

Treatment.—Wash clean with soap ané 
water. Soak a large piece of cotton bat- 
ting in a ten per cent watery solution of 
chemically pure carbolic acid; place the 
cotton well over the sore and hold it in 
this position with a good strong bandage. 
Repeat the dressing once every other day 
unti! healed. 


WORMY HOGS.-—A shoat of mine has a 
disease of which no one in this locality 
seems to have any knowledge. The first 
symptom, I noticed the hogs will stand 
around and hang their heads and ears 
dewn and get their breath by jerks. They 
look sunken in the flanks, and if excited 
or chased it ig difficult for them to get 
their breath. If one is caught and it strug- 
glee it soon gasps for breath. Sometimes 
it can’t squeal, as if its throat or lungs 
were affected. In the last stages the hog 
stands on its hind feet and on its front 
knees, with its nose on the ground and 2 
white foam oozes out of the nostrils. The 
hog seems to be restless. What is this 
disease and cure for it? This disease only 
affects pigs and shoats. They will linger 
along with it from two to four weeks be- 
fore they die. Usually it gets the best or 
average pigs. Cc. F. BORBERG. 

Franklin Co., Mo. 

Give to each hundred pound hog twice 
a week for one month a coffee cup full of 
wood ash lye, soft soap and one ounce 
of spirits of turpentine; mix it in with a 
bucket of bran slops. Let the hog get just 
a little hungry before giving him the 
feed. This is an excellent vermifuge. 


FISTULA.—I have a horse 10 years old 
with fistula not yet running. Will the 
veterinary surgeon give a remedy in your 
columns? THOS. HEDLY, JR. 

Kingfisher Co., O. T. 

If only in the first stage the diseased 
tissue must be all cut out thoroughly, 
this leaves a clean, healthy wound which 
treat same as a barb wire wound—i. e., 
with a 10 per cent watery solution of car- 
bolic acid used as a wash on the wound 
two or three times a day. If pockets have 
formed, drainage tubes need to be insert- 
ed and kept there until the trouble heais 
up from the inside and the discharge dis 
continues, 


IMMUNE SOW.—I have a fine brood sow 
three years old which had the cholera last 
spring, but brought a fine litter of pigs 
last October. Awhile before farrowing 
and also while suckling the pigs, she 
would at times get very lame in one or 
both hind legs, having knots or bony 
looking lumps on the legs, just below the 
knees. What is the cause and what will 
effect a cure? Should this sow be kept 
for breeding purposes? A. B. C. 

Cassville, Mo. 

If you are satisfied the sow had genuine 
hog cholera would advise that you keep 
her for a brood sow, since our best au- 
thorities state that for an animal to re- 
cover from this disease is to render her 
immune as also her pigs, if she has any. 
The bony excresences appearing on the 
leg are sometimes due to rheumatism, 
for which—in the hog—there has as yet 
been found no cure. 

STERILE HBIFER.—I have a good 
heifer that is two years old. She has given 
no signs of breeding. Can anything be 
done in such a case? 

WILLIAM KRAEMER. 

Monroe Co., Ill. 

Some young female animals from physi- 
cal defects in nature fail to develop a per- 
fect ovary or ovaries; this is a peculiarity 
of the mule and is often seen in cattle— 
free martins. Then again some females 
in all species of animals occasionally fail 
to mature their generative organs early, 
but may later on if good care is taken of 
them. There is no known medicine that 
will develop an ovary or a perfect ovum. 
If it is possible nature when given her 
own time, will outstrip the art of man in 
the race for a new life. 











PIG JAW.—I have a heifer coming three 
years old with calf which had, about two 
mcnths ago, an abscess on the lower jaw. 
It broke and almost disappeared; now 
there is another one. What treatment 
should be given her? A. B. C. 
Cassville, Mo. 

The tumors indicate big jaw. They can 
be cut out and the cavities packed with 
cotton batting previously soaked in a 
ten per cent watery solution of carbolic 
acid. At intervals of a few days take out 
and redress same as before. As to wheth- 
er the remaining tissues of the animal 
are also infected with the germ is some- 
thing that is not known. 

House her in a good warm pen free from 
drafts and have it high enough from the 
ground to insure against dampness. Give 
a clean d of straw to lie on and on 
pleasant days allow the run of a clover 
pasture. 


POSSIBLY INDIGESTION.—I have had 
two calves to die within a week. They 
drooped around, not eating or drinking 
or scarcely noticing anything. Sometimes 
they shake as if they were cold. In the 
last stages they tremble and froth at the 
mouth, getting up and falling down until 
they die, kicking, frothing at the mouth 
and bawling. JNO. PARKHILL. 
Randolph Co., Ill. 

Our correspondent fails to state the ages 
of his calves, whether they are weaned 
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three cows. 
@ mystery to me as well as my saehbers. 
The first two were taken within two days 
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of each other, They 

mad and wild, almost constan bawl- 
ing and frothing at the oa They 
would fight everything in the lot. They 
died in just one week. The t was 
taken a week later and was so us 


on the start that no one could go near 
her. She made a dive at a hog and fell 
in something like a fit; I shot her before 
she got up. They would go through fences 
or any obstructions. Their milk became 
just as thick as cream. he cows went 
dry immediately. I would like to know 
what the disease was and a cure if pos- 
sible, as it seems sure death. 

Gentry Co., Mo. M. V. MILLER. 
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bia sometimes affects a whole neighbor- 
hood as the case may happen. Another 
difference noted is that in spinal menin- 
gitis, cattle only are affected; in hydro- 
phobia, it may be cattle, horses, dogs, 
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cats, or whatever the rabid animal has 
bitten. Were it not for a knowledge of 
these facts it would be a difficult matter 
to distinguish between ‘the two. 

As spinal meningitis is due to a germ 
which seems to find its best development 
in the water of stagnant ponds, only such 
cattle as have access to this water are 
apt to become affected. The remedy ties 
in prevention; when an outbreak occurs, 
move the stock to a new water supply 
then with plow and scraper have the ld 
pond cleaned out. If a well, have its 
walls whitewashed, mixing with the lime 
a liberal quantity of commercial carbolic 
acid—before allowing fresh water to run 
in. If these instructions are followed the 
ravages of this disease can soon be 
stopped. 
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BONE SPAVIN.—I would like to have a 
remedy for a stifled horse, as I have an 
old mare that is stifled and can find no 
cause for it. It came on while she was 
in a stable lot doing nothing. 
Franklin Co., Mo. C. F. BORBERG. 
Have an expert veterinary surgeon to 
fire the bony tumor; if properly done the 


horse, in a month after the operation, 
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ACTINOMYCOSIS.—I have a two-year- 
old Galloway bull that. began losing flesh 
about three weeks ago. He has become 
very poor. He cannot eat to do any good, 
though he seems hungry all the time. We 
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made an examination and found in the 
center of his tongue from four to six inch- 
es as hard as a piece of wood. I would 
like to know what causes it and a remedy. 
Platte Co., Mo. ABCOCK. 
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nomycosis; in other words, big jaw local- 
ize¢c in the tongue and known in Germany 
as wooden tongue. This same condition 
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earliest stages treatment is sometimes 
bereficial, try the following: With a hy- 
podermic syringe, inject into the hard 














place on the tongue once every other day, 
one dram of a saturated solution of iodide 
of potassium. 





LAME MARE.—I have a six-year-old 
mare, weight about 1,500 pounds. Last 
March she became lame after jumping a 
fence, the stiffness seemed to be in her 
shculders. Ever since she becomes very 
lame when she takes a play. When first 
taken out of the barn she is lame, but 
moves better after some exercise. I would 
like to have a remedy that will remove 
the difficulty. E. C. ROE. 

Barry Co., Mo. 

The lameness is evidently due to a 
sprain. Whether in the muscles of the 


shoulder or in those below it, only a per- 
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sonal examination can determine. There 
is also a chance that the ligaments or ten- 
done of the leg or foot may be the parts 




















































INDIGESTION.—I will state a case for 
your Veterinary Surgeon and want his 


affected. In order, therefore, to treat in- | opinion. Black Morgan gelding, 11 years 
telligently, it is necessary to know the | old; weight 1,150; condition good, kept in 
exact spot. When this is located a reme- | 00x stall; feed, corn and bright corn fod- 


der with some sheaf oats; watered regu- 
larly from house cistern, worked during 
past two months about two half days in 
each week, drive him four to ten miles 
and back once in perhaps each week—not 
oftener—is noted wherever known for his 
strength and his endurance, also for style 
and beauty. I never over-drive him, but I 
do pull him pretty hard in working sea- 
son; not lately. Last Friday afternoon— 
thermometer 30 degrees—I drove him over 
a good pike, four miles to the county seat, 
in about 45 minutes, stopping twice, about 
five minutes each time, on the road, 

I put him in the livery stable and put a 
light blanket on him, as he is always rest- 
less in a strange stable. The hostler gave 
him about two handsful of bright, clean 
wheat straw to keep him quiet. He was 
in the stable about an hour and a half, 
when he. was hitched up and driven home 
in a little over 40 minutes. He was as full 
of life and playful as a colt all the way 
home, but when I got to the watering 
place he refused to drink, and in half an 
hour I had as bad a case of flatulent colic 
as I ever met with. Now, I will give you 
my treatment: First, I gave four oz. of 
bicarbonate of soda in warm water, fol- 
lowing it with injections—per rectum—of 
warm Castile soap suds, repeating them 
as often as discharged. Being no better in 
an hour I again gave soda, three oz., in 
warm water, as before. One hour after 
the second dose of soda, I gave laudanum, 
one oz.; ext. valerian, one 0z.; creosote, 
one-half teaspoon, in warm water. In ten 
minutes the horse was better and is now 
completely recovered. 

Was my treatment in accord with the 
principles of veterinary medicine? 

Now, for the strange habit of this horse, 
a handful of wheat bran, a large wisp of 
wheat straw, or a mouthful of wheat 
grain will give him the colic at any time. 
I have proved this half a dozen times in 
ha eight years that I have owned him. 
Nothing else seems to so affect him, But 
he does not do so well on timothy or even 
mixed hay as on corn fodder. I have 
known of two other horses that were sim- 
ilarly affected by any wheat product. 

If my treatment were not correct, piease 
inform me what to do in case of another 
attack. Cc. D. LYON. 

Brown Co., O. 

The symptoms were those of a typical 
attack of indigestion. High-bred, nervous 
horses, with lots of endurance and yet 
easily kept, are, as respects the stomach, 
like some people in the human family; 
they may have good health, but because 
of a weak stomach that will not digest 
anv and every kind of food, are often 
liable to these digestic disorders. This 
trouble is far more dangerous in a horse 
than in man by reason of the peculiar 
construction of the horse’s digestive ap 
paratus. It means almost certain death 
when the horse vomits; in man it gives 
relief. When anything enters the stomach 
of the horse not suited to this sensitive or- 
gan, its fibers cease their vermicular mo- 
tion and the normal outpouring of the 
gastric juices also stops; this gives rise to 
fermentation in the food—a gas is created 
and the horse is attacked with flatulency. 
To avoid the trouble, a little observation 
on the part of the one who feeds is neces- 
sary; commence with the food its quality, 
quantity and time of feeding. Examine 
the water supply and see besides that it is 
given before feeding. Sometimes the teeth 
are at fault—where they are sharp, irreg- 
ular or decayed the is imperfectly 
masticated and swallowed before there is 
a proper admixture of saliva. By contin- 
uing the observation one can generally Ic- 
cate the seat of the trouble—and the kind 
of food or condition that induces it. The 
writer once owned a French Percheron 
stallion that invariably had an attack of 
indigestion after a feed of corn fodder, 
no matter how bright it was, untii finally 
it was thought best not to feed it at all. 

The most effective treatment for these 
cases is bi-carbonate of soda and pulver- 
ized charcoal, suspended in raw linseej 
oil. The soda neutralizes the acidity and 
the charcoal absorbs the gas. Frequently 
as much as a pound has been given before 
the animal was relieved, but, of course, in 
broken doses. 


dy can be suggested. In the treatment of 
sprains the prime elements are rest and 
quiet. And in the absence of a knowledge 
of the true conditions, the shoulder and 
limbs may be bathed with hot water to 
advantage decidedly if you catch the right 
spot, and no hurt at all if you don’t; this 
treatment presupposes that the whole 
limb is to be bathed, this together with 
mederate exercise may be of benefit. 





FLATULENT COLIC.—I am 
over the loss of a fine mare. The day's 
work had been light. The evening feed 
was a sheaf of oats, five ears of corn, and 
fodder with the corn shucked off, and 
then turned on a blue grass pasture for 
the night. She was bloated when taken 
up in the morning. She was treated at 
once with soda, followed by other reme- 
dies, but without avail. In the afternoon, 
while following us around, she suddenly 
dropped and was dead almost instantly. 
She had never been sick before and did 
not appear to Suffer like a horse with the 
colic. Upon examination the lower por- 
tion of the stomach was clean and nat- 
ural but the upper portion seemed cooked 
and was burst open. A few days later 
ancther horse was taken sick, very much 
like the first, but soon recovered and to- 
day another one is very sick. Can it be 
the worm dust in the fodder or some pecu- 
liar condition caused by the extreme heat 
an drouth of last summer? L. V. M. A 

Montgomery Co., Mo. 

This disease is very similar to indiges- 
tion as described by C. D. Lyons, but with 
this difference: Flatulent colic is caused 
by overfeeding or from an overdistended 
stomach; especially is this so in this case, 
for the post mortem describes a ruptufed 
stomach. It is very rare that one ever 
sees or hears of a city livery horse or a 
track horse affected with flatulent colic, 
because the feed is limited to a certain 
amount and given at regular intervals. 
The feeding of the farm horse is not al- 
ways as carefully regulated; quite often 
he is stuffed from morning until night 
with everything he will eat, and in conse- 
quence also carries an unsightly belly, 
= lowers his price in the horse mar- 

et. 


in grief 


The remedy prescribed for indigestion !» 
alse applicable to flatulent colic, with the 
addition of extra pint doses of raw linseed 
oil every hour or until the horse has takea 
three pints; be sure to use the raw oil. 
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H. A. BARBER, 
WINDSOR, MO. 
SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE ! 

I have a choice lot of young bulls of Scotch, Booth 
and Bates families, and invite intending 
ers and those interested in good cattle to 
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Horseman. 











Many farmers make a great mistake by 
not seasoning or conditioning their horses 


for spring work. Instead of breaking in 
their horses gradually, and preparing 
them by slow degrees, for the hard work 
of plowing, harrowing, etc., they wait un- 
til the warm weather opens, and then put 
them to the hardest sort of work, making 
them sore and sour and jaded, and pull- 
ing them rapidly down in flesh, and caus- 
ing sores and galls on their shoulders and 
backs, which will remain the entire sea- 
son. Horses are frequently made balky 
and useless this way. If they had been 
put to moderate work during the months 
of January and February, such as haul- 
ing out manure, hauling up the summer's 
supply of wood, hauling rails or posts, 
where the fences are to be repaired, and 
doing any kind of work that needs doing 
about the farm they would have had ‘he 
horses properly broken and seasoned for 
spring work. In too many cases the farm- 
er has one steady, well broken team and 
because it is less trouble it is used to do 
all the work, and when another team is 
needed for plowing, it is put in all un- 
seasoned, and unprepared for such a task. 
Let the old team have a rest. Hitch up 
and break in the young team. See how 
the horses work together, how the har- 
ness fits, how the horses will pull togeth- 
er. Harden their shoulders and necks 
and backs gradually. Don't let them be 
galled up by sores, against which they 
must press if they work at all. Think 
what opinion you would have of a man 
that would make you work against the 
raw flesh in that way. Recollect ‘‘a mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beasts.” 
Springtime is already here. If you have 
not got good fitting collars and harnesses 
by all means get them now. Use them 
to season the parts they fit so that sores 
may not be made. It is nothing but neg- 
ligence, but cruelty to have galls on 
horses. Either the harnesses do not fit, 
or the horses have not been properly 
fitted or seasoned for their tasks. Some 
farmers who are kind and thoughtful nev- 
er have sores on their horses. Others 
who are negligent and careless and in- 
different have their horses deformed and 
disgraced by them. Lose no time in se- 
curing man’s most useful animal from 
these shameful, cruel sores while per- 
forming your service. 

W. P. Ijams, of Terre Haute, Ind., gave 
the RURAL WORLD office a call last 
week. Mr. Ijams is the owner of Axtell, 
the stallion that trotted as a three-year- 
old in 2:12 and that sold at that age for 
$106,000. He is the sire of fifty in the list 
of 2:30 performers at 13 years of age. His 
get have great natural speed and require 
but little work to develop them. Mr. 
Ijams is president of the American Trot- 
ting Association, and thinks that the late 
meeting in New York of the officers of 
that association with the officers of the 
National Association for consultation for 
the purpose of revising the rules and 
agreeing upon a plan by which the two 
agsociations can work together in har- 
mony will be attended by beneficial re- 
sults to the trotting horse interests. Of 
course the officers of the two associations 
will have to report their action to the 
turf congresses of both associations for 
confirmation or rejection. 

Nims & Bratton, of the National Stock 
Yards, East St. Louis, Ills., write the 
RURAL WORLD as follows: ‘“‘Commenc- 
ing Monday, Feb. 12, and closing Satur- 
day. Feb. 17, our Sixth Special Blue Rib- 
bon Sale will inaugurate the special sale 
season of 190 at the National Stock 
Yards.,.The class of the entries already 
received warrant the statement that this 
sale will be a ‘“‘corker,’’ and that the 
catalog will worthily sustain the repu- 
tation made by our series of special Blue 
Ribbon sales. In the light harness class 
such speed machines as Tom Powers, 
2:14% (by Wayne Wilkes); Harry Wade, 
2:18% (by Revelle); Hippolite, 2:20% (by 
Aladdin), and Rex Abdallah by Abdallah 
Bruce, speak volumes for the standard cf 
the offerings, and in the roadster class 
we have a sensational team of chestnuts 
which have shown a mile to pole in 
2:20% on a half-mile track. 

The New Year has opened most auspi- 
ciously for the horse and mule department 
of the National Stock Yards. From Jan. 1 
to Jan. 27 the receipts uf horses and mules 
here aggregated 20,308 head. This un- 
precedented total breaks all former na- 
tional or local records for a single month's 
receipts, and speaks volumes for the ever- 
increasing popularity of this market.” 

Writing in the ‘“‘Horse Breeder” of horse 
drivers, H. E. Caffee says: ‘The driver 
has a strong argument for his side of the 
case. He wants to win, and is not sure 
that he can win the first or second or 
third heats. He knows his horse, and 
he knows the field of horses that he is 
striving with. He plans his battle like a 
veteran of many wars. He is out to 
win. The rules ‘be d—." The truth of 
the matter is that this sort cf driving 
has been applauded by the press and peo- 
ple and is termed turf generalship. In 
sporting vernacular such a driver is called 
a tactician. Also in sporting vernacular 
the fellow who loses his wad on the laid- 
up heat is called a jay.” 

“It has been my experience that it is not 
wise to shoe or try to balance a colt until 
he will try to play in harness,” said my 
friend W. H. Byington the other day, 
“because,”’ he continued, “the harness 
when first put on a colt usually binds him 
up and causes him to move in a more 
or less labored and unnatural manner. 





STANDARD OIL 00. 
and sold 


Some of them get used to the harness 
and shafts in a short time and others act 
as if they were hitched to a load of hay 
for months, says Yarrum in “Horse Re- 
view.” “Take the average colt that can 
trot a little in the lot and never trots 
much in harness. I believe that in a good 
many instances the reason he does not 
trot in harness is because the trainer 
spoils his gait trying to baiance him be- 
fore he can act natural in the harness. 
Turn a colt out in the paddock and he 
puts his tail over his back and commences 
to play and it is during this play hour 


that he shows you he can _ trot. 
During his first lessons in =—ihar- 
ness it’s all work to him and 


he acts as if his muscles were tied in 
knots, and according to my experience it 
is a mistake to try and balance him until 
he will try to play in harness. I think 
any colt that can trot in the paddock 
will show the same way of going !n har- 
ness, if he is given plenty of time to get 
used to the harness before he is forced to 
do much. I do not say that the lot trot- 
ter will train on the longest, for my ex- 
perience has been that the opposite is 
true. I do not know why colts that can 
trot fast naturally should not train on, 
perhaps it is because most all such colts 
are overtrained, but at any rate all the 
good ones that have trained on for me 
were colts that could not trot much of 
any on the start. 


FORMING COMPANIES TO BUY STAL- 
LIONS. 





One of our subscribers writes us that 
farmers are forming in his nighborhood a 
company to purchase a well bred stallion 
in order to improve the character of the 
horse stock in his vicinity. This is a good 
idea. It has been done in many neighbor- 
hoods in former times with the best re- 
sults. Some stallions have been worth 
tens of thousands of dollars to certain 
vicinities that have been purchased in this 
way, and that would have never been pur- 
chased if left to individual effort. But by 
neighbors clubbing together and uniting 
their forces, they can buy better stal- 
lions than most individuals would venture 
to purchase. The club men breed to the 
stallion, get better stock, which they sell 
at higher prices, and others who have not 
been able to buy can patronize the stal- 
lion at a reasonable fee. Buyers are al- 
ways seeking out where they can find 
good stock, and when they learn, they 
visit the section and buy by the car load 
if it can be obtained. Farmers are very 
particular to select the very best seed for 
wheat, oats, potatoes, etc., and if they 
would use the same judgment in selecting 
breeding stock they would be in better 
financial circumstances, 

But companies can just as well be 


formed for purchasing jacks, bulls, and 
other male animals and thus, by a combi- 
nation of effort, get breeding animals that 
will improve the stock in any community. 
We are pleased to see a progressive spirit 
among our breeders, and if fifty or more 
clubs were formed in the next thirty days 
for the purchase of choice breeding ani- 
mals the results would be most benefi- 
cial. 


L. E. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In May last 
I wrote a short article on Woodburn 
Farm. At that time I had no thought 
that the breeding of trotters was to be 
discontinued. The Woodburn stock like 
Glenview has been sold andscattered, Mis- 
souri probably getting the best sire sold 
when Mr. Ayres purchased Velocidad, 
whcse dam’ was a sister to Nutwood. Mias 
Russell was not only a great brood mare 
but she produced extreme speed at both 
gaits. Nutwood, 2:18%, made his record 
in 1879, when 9 years old. Maud 8., 2:08%, 
made her record to high wheels over the 
regulation track at Cleveland. This rec- 
ord still stands as the best under like con- 
ditions. She has two pacers to her creit, 
Pistachio, 2:21%, brother to Nutwood, and 
Saiaronic, 2:09%, by King Wilkes. 

Woodburn owned and kept Black Rose, 
Miss Russell, Blandina, Primrose ani 
many others of the early great brood 
mares. 

Miss Russell not only produced speed 
to King Wilkes, the only Wilkes horse 
used at Woodburn, but when she was old 
she was sent to California and bred to 
Electioneer. Woodburn was one of the 
first of our great breeding farms, and 
New England has depended more on 
Woodburn for breeding stock than on any 
of the other great farms. She has never 
campaigned her horses so that buyers 
did not expect in buying from Woodburn 
to get colts that had been sampled and 
found wanting. 

The farm takes a very strong front 
place in the history of the American har- 
ness horse. The great success of Miss 
Russell was with the stallions Harold and 
Belmont and from them came such sires 
as Nutwood, Pistachio and Nutbourn, by 
Belmont, Lord Russell by Harold, as well 
as the performers credited to them. Miss 
Ruesell was during her life the greatest 
living dam and has added to her show- 
ing since her death. Elk Hill at Vermont, 
in Cooper Co., Mo., is inbred to Miss Rus- 
sell, whose sire was out of her and whose 
dam was sired by her greatest son. Both 
Velocidad and Elk Hill carry the blooi 
of three of the great producing brood 
mares of Woodburn. 

Cc. W. Williams adds to his stud three 
sons of Electioneer as well as the Wilkes 
Boy horse, St. Vincent. The hero of the 
lowa Tank Station may yet attract some 
attention to “The Blue Grass Country.” 
Five such stallions as Mr. Williams now 
has places him easily in the front of new, 
up-to-date stock farmers in Kentucky. 
Years ago when the Abbey track was in 
use St. Louis, Mo., had two of the best 
daughters of Pilot, Jr., two great sisters, 
Dixie and Tackey. Both have left their 
imprint on the harness horses of the 
country. Few sires in the country have 
furnished more race horses than the 
Michigan sire, Pilot Medium. 

Lord Russell by Sarold (brother to 
Maud 8., 2:08%), added two to his list in 
1899, making 22 trotters and four pacers. 
His dam, Tuberose, was by Nutwood, out 
of a daughter of Woodford Mambrino, the 
best son of Mambrino Chief, she being a 
sisters to Princeps, sire of 50 standard 
performers. The sons of Primrose make a 
greater showing than any other daughter 
of Alexander's Abdallah. Her dam, 
Biack Rose, was the first great brood 
mare at Woodburn. 

With such an inheritance, Elk Hilt 
cannot help being a great sire. The Col- 
man Stock Farm gives us the blood of 
Miss Russell through the colts of Mr. 
Williams’ new Electioneer horse, Expedi- 
tion, 2:15%, and the blood of Pilot, Jr., is 
doubled up in their promising young 
stallion, Electeer, his dam, as well as his 
sire’s dam tracing to Pilot, Jr. Elk Hill, 
Velocidad and Kankakee are all by sons 
of Miss Russell. All of the sons of Nut- 
wood in use in the state come under this 








head, and we have several. 


THE HARNESS HORSE. 


, of Dallas, 
Casares SY Sb et" Wwant ive Brock 
Meeting.—Concluded from last week.) 
The American trotter can be made to 
meet almost any demand. We can breed 
him to be 15, 15%, 16 or 17 hands high, to 
weigh 900 to 1,400 pounds; to trot in 2:30, ur 
better, with a short season’s handling, 
and to road ten miles an hour for half a 
day and go the other fifty miles after 
dinner, with pl e and fort to his 
driver and comparative ease to himself. 
We can breed him to combine the quali- 
tlee of size, style, all around high action, 
and just the speed that is desired in the 
idea! carriage team; for which the demand 
is already in excess of the supply at 
prices ranging from $600 to $10,000. We can 
breed him to trot in 2:20, 2:10, 2:08, and 
presently in 2 minutes, and he will be 
quick sale at from $1,000 to $50,000, with 
two or more men wanting to buy every 
one of this character that is offered, f 
there is a pile of money to be won by any 
trotter that is good in his class, and for 
the best out-classed trotter wealthy gen- 
tlemen will pay almost fabulous prices to 
drive away business cares, while they out- 
step a friendly rival in a two-minute 
brush on the great speedways now being 
built in all of our large cities. 
A few years ago we had one Mr. Bonner 
and one Mr. Vanderbilt, who were able 
and willing to pay $40,000 for a Maud 8. or 
a Sunol, solely for road use; to-day we 
have thousands of such men. Our coun- 
try is richer than any other country that 
the world has ever known; we do things 
on a larger scale than ever before, and 
it would not surprise me to see the beat 
colts now living bring higher prices than 
the best sold for in the boom days of 
189, when promising yearlings brought 
as much as $10,000, brood mares sold as 
high as $15,000, and $125,000 was paid for 
Arion, the precocious son of the mighty 
Electioneer. There are, at present, three 
million fewer horses in the United States 
than there were in 189, and over 500,000 
more in use. Think of these conditions: 
Our population is 15,000,000 greater; our 
business of every character wonderfully 
expanded; all the world is wanting our 
horses, and almost no one is raising them. 
The very great scarcity is now being real- 
ized, and prices are rapidly advancing. 
Seven hundred trotting bred horses, rang- 
ing in age from six months to ten years 
were sold within a week at auction in 
New York in December for an average 
of about $500 each. These same horses 
would not have brought an average of $3) 
one year ago. Two young stallions have 
recently sold at $20,000 and $25,000 respect- 
ively, and Mr. Marcus Daly has just paid 
$39,000 for thirteen extra well bred trot- 
ing brood mares. The upward movement 
has begun. 

The cattlemen of the United States have 
passed through a like experience; in the 
early eighties first-class stock cattle on 
the ranges were worth $20 to $25 all round, 
and everybody was raising them; in the 
early nineties the same class of cattle 
were only worth $5 to $8 all round, and 
everybody quit raising them. To-day thcy 
are again worth $20 to $25, and may prob- 
ably go higher. In the periods of depres- 
sion you sold your fat cows, spayed your 
heifers, and only stayed in the cattle bus!- 
ness because you could not get out of it. 
But in the past five or six years the ad- 
mitted scarcity on the one hand and the 
improved character of the stock on the 
other, have made you rich beyond de- 
gree. The horse business of to-day is 
where the cattle business was six years 
ago. What may we not accomplish if we 
will but heed the lessons that have been 
taught by the mistakes of the past, when 
too often unsound and ill made stallions 
and mares were bred because unfit for use 
or sale and a legacy of decrepitude and 
general uselessness was a legitimate in- 
heritance of their progeny. 

In contra-distinction to these methods 
let us choose the very best individual ani- 
mals from the most pre-potent trotting 
families, and breed for size, stye, sub- 
stance, soundness, beauty, kindness, and 
the ability to trot fast, and stay the jis- 
tance, force the survival of the fittest by 
the most searching classification and se- 
lection, aiming to perpetuate no animal 
that is not a credit to its breeder, and 
the family from which it descends.. But 
remember, however, that while blood is a 
very important factor in producing a val- 
uable, useful and salable horse, food is 
even more so. It is worse than useless 
to attempt to breea up unless you intend 
abundantly to feed up. See how large 
and strong and fine you can make your 
colts at a given age by furnishing such an 
abundance of pasturage and feed as to 
always keep the baby colt fat in all 
stages of development. 

I reiterate that now is the time to 
breed. You can increase your cotton 
crop, your corn crop, your wheat crop, 
and even your hog crop in a single season, 
to meet a special demand, but it will take 
six years to materially increase your 
horse crop and get the goods ready for 
the market. Take time by the forelock 
and by more intelligent breeding, better 
methods of care, feed and handling, pro- 
duce what all the rich horsy world wants, 
the horse of the century, the best type uf 
the American standard bred trotter, and 
the horse breeder’s note will then be as 
good as the cattleman’s note now is. 





CLEMENT OVER THE COALS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
edition of your valued paper appears an 
article from L. E. Clement, replying to a 
former one written by “Ozark.”’ Mr. 
Clement has long been called. ‘‘wild and 
woolly,” but this last break is his worst. 
He says that Kankakee is a greater sire 
than Henry Clay, Hambletonian, Mam- 
brino Chief or Black Hawk. If such is the 
case, why have not other people found out 
the same fact? Kankakee sired some little 
speed, but not a single great race horse. 
Mr. Clement furthermore asserts that 
Blue Bull has a greater showing of stand- 
ard performers than Mambrino Chief, the 
Clay’s, the Morgans, including the Black 
Hawks, Caffreys, Ethan Allens, Lamberts, 
Knoxes, etc. To make a bald-headed as- 
sertion like the one just referred to, is an 
easy matter, but to prove it is quite an- 
other thing. Will Mr. Clement produce 
the figures? We are from Missouri, and 
have to be shown. It is up to Clement to 
make good his break. Now let’s see him 
do it. Respectfully yours, 

Colo. H. L. LEFAVRE. 





Glens Falls, Warren Co., N. Y. 
March io 
DR. R. J. KENDALL CoO., 

Having used your Kendail’s Spavin Cure 
with good success = both Spavin and 
Splint, I can cheerfully recommend it as 
doing all that is Claimed for it. I would 
not be without it so long as I have a 
horse, for I find it good for so many ail- 
ments which the horse is apt to ve. 
Please send me your book, A bop os en 
the Horse and Disssay, &: nd oblige, 

. MILO P. GIFFORD. 





MAMBRINO, JR. AGAIN TO THN 
FRONT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When the 
National and American Associations re- 
cently “got together,” amalgamated and 
assimilated each other, the ‘business’ 
was done. Nothing remains to the horse- 
men but to unite on a common basis, form 
the United States Trotting and Pacing 
Association, and “sail in’’ and ‘do’ the 
business of the country. It has been u 
foregone conclusion for the past decade 
that the parent associations were “hatch- 


ing’ some plan to more surely “cinch” the 
horsemen. In times past people have 
been known to overreach themselves. Ix 
this last arrangement is not a “case in 
point,” then I am mistaken in my diagno- 
sis, that’s all. 


There have been tirades by the thousand 
against the case-hardened trainer and 


driver, that was always “plotting’ 
against the unwary “natives,” to get the 
“best” of them in a race of ‘‘split” heata. 


Oceans of ink have been spilled in writ- 
ing up the recalcitrant “swipes,” who 
broke all canons of racing law by leav- 
ing off the “weights” or lowering 
overdraw check a few holes,” 
the “clinches” so a “‘shoe’ was sure to be 
cast, or some premeditated and fore- 
casted dire disaster should occur to the 
betterment of “‘somebody’s” ‘‘cash assets ’ 
and the transfer of ‘“‘coin of the realm” 
should follow the route mapped out 
in advance—for the “elevation and purifi- 
cation” (7?) of the turf. 

Reams of paper have been traced by 
car loads of pens and pencils in “rancous 
rakings” of the pernicious system of 
“laying up’’—a heat, now and then. Such 
brilliant and scintillating lights of the 
horse paper world, as the erudite and 
scholarly “Image breaker,”’ the represen- 
tative of the Pope of Rome—the brilliant 
Aurelius—thunders the anathemas of his 
towering intellect. The hoary but still 
virile noblest Roman of them all, John 
H. Wallace, has worn the subject thread- 
bare in futile efforts to overcome a deep- 
laid scheme to separate the “‘other fellow” 
from his “bundle” by a little “hocus po- 
cus” frowned upon in the “‘open” by both 
parent associations, but ‘privately’ 
“winked at” on the “‘sly.”’ 

This is a ‘sad, wicked world,” and the 
way of the transgressor is—supposed to be 
—hard. While this writer claims no par- 
ticular prescience, he has the extreme 
felicitation of exclaiming “I told you so.” 
A retrospect of my fugitive screeds re- 
veals the fact that I have all along in- 
formed the respective writers that they 
had their guns trained on the wrong end 
of the procession. They were “popping” 
away at the small vermin and letting tne 
“leaders” in all the “devilment”’ and chi- 


an 
or by filing 


canery go ‘“‘scot free,”’ laughing in their 
sleeves at the “easy fashion” in which 
they “played” the “wise guys” of the 


contemporary turf press. Enough of this 
for the present. Some other time I may 
relieve my mind by rushing into print 
some more on this omnipresent subject. 

I was pleased to learn that Doctor Buck- 
ner, 2:29%, and mate took the roadster 
prize at the late Kansas City horse show. 
The “‘team”’ is owned by G. T. Stockham 
of the Midland Hotel, Kansas City. They 
are a magnificent ‘“‘pair” and this end of 
Missouri appreciates the distinction con- 
ferred. It has occurred to me frequently 
to ask why the home address of the State 
Veterinarian is not published in the RU- 
RAL WORLD. We had. two cows die in 
town last winter that I diagnosed pneu- 
monia, and I was not “sure” that it was 
not “pleuro pneumonia,’ but I was not 
“up” in veterinary science and feared to 
venture the opinion. If we could have 
summoned Dr. White “‘direct’’ would have 
“wired” for aim, MAMBRINO, JR. 

Peakesville, Mo. 





IN-BREEDING IN THE HORSE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: §In-and-in 
breeding may be resorted to for some 
generatiéns to produce fine bred stallions, 
but great care and judgment should be 
exercised in the experiment. The aristoc- 
racy of Spain, the sangre azul, is a sad 
example of long intermarriage between 
relatives and nature revolts at its perpe- 
tration. The result of this in the horse, 
as in the human species, is to inaugurate 
a scrofulous tendency, with the usual 
train of dire evils. It is not so prompt, 
however, with the animal as with the 
man, because the life of the latter is 
more artificial and unwholesome in all 
particulars. In-and-in breeding makes 
the foal delicate, slender, and mettlesome, 
and intensifies all the prominent charac- 
teristics of the stock. This may be a 
highly valuable process in some cases, but 
if continued too long the blood must in- 
evitably become tainted. The test of rac- 
ing should be constantly and regularly 
employed, that the breeder may judge 
when he has exhausted the capabilities 
for improvement that this system offers. 
So soon as the foal exhibits a thickening 
of the jaw-bone and enlargement of the 
glands—an incipient scrofulous symptom-— 
in-breeding should be stopped, for a con- 
tinuance of it would surely destroy the 
blood of the stock, 

It must be remembered, in this connec- 
tion, that the most sought and successful 
stallions in the history of the turf were 
in-bred. The most remarkable racers, 
perhaps, have been an out cross from in- 
bred stock; but it is noticeable that these 
have rarely, if ever, sired valuable colts, 
except from mares of their dam’s lineage. 

From these facts, gleaned from unques- 
tionable sources, I naturally conclude that 
in-and-in breeding is an absolute necessi- 
ty to the production of thoroughbred 
stock, and when employed with judgment 
and intelligence, capable of the happiest 
results. 

It is now almost a recognized fact 
among breeders that whichever animal of 
the two parents is the purer in race will 
have the most influence in making the 
offspring; and it is further understood by 
those versed in these matters that for 
improvement we should breed to a 
thoroughbred stock, on one side at least. 

Mongrels bred upon half-breeds com- 
municate most of the vices and infirmities 
of their blooded ancestry and few of their 
virtues, and a second or third out-crop 
generally loses all trace of the original 
good blood. 

There has been from time to time much 
discussion among turf authorities on the 
question, as to which of the two breeding 
animals, the blood of both being equal, 
the sire or the dam, has the greater in- 
fluence upon the organization of the foal. 
Able pens have defended both sides, and 
the question remains a mooted one. 

Stonehenge, a noted authority on breed- 
ing, says: 

“As the male and female each furnish 
their quota to the formation of the em- 
bryo, it is reasonable to expect each shall 
be represented in it, which is found to be 





the case in nature; but as the food of the 


embryo entirely depends upon the mother, 
it may be expected that the health of the 
offspring and its constitutional powers 
will be more in accordance with her state 
than with that of the father; yet, since 
the sire furnishes one-half of the original 
germ, it is not surprising that in exter- 
nals and general character there is re- 
tained a fac simile to a certain extent of 
him. 

“The influence of the male the 
embryo is partly dependent upon the 
fact that he furnishes a portion of its 
substance in the shape of a sperm-cell, 
but also, in great measure, upon the effect 
exerted upon the nervous system of the 
mother by him. Hence the preponder- 
ance of one or other of the parents will 
in great measure depend ypon the greater 
or less strength of nervous system in 
each. No general law is known by which 
this can be measured, nor is anything 
known of the laws which regulate the 
temperament, bodily or mental power, 
color or conformation of the resulting off- 
spring." LEROY CARDNER 
Idlewild Fruit and Stock Farm, Ripley 
Co., Mo. 


upon 


HOW I TREAT MY FARM HORSES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Sometime ago 
I wrote you that I would give to your 
many readers the way I cared for my 
farm horses. I am aware that all will 
not agree with me, but as I have found 
it so far a success, until I find a better 
way, I shall adhere to my present style 
of care. I believe you can do a great 
amount of harm many times by over-doing 
and over-caring for your stock. I came 
onto this farm 18 years ago, right from 
behind the counter, not knowing how to 
plow a furrow, to say nothing about the 
care of stock, and up to the present time 
I have never needed a doctor for a sick 
horse, and I have taken care of several 
different ones during this time, and have 
four now, and if one had a touch of the 
colic I would not know what to do. 

As soon as the fires are built in the 
house I give them their hay, clean them 
off, and harness (if working), and just be- 
fore going to breakfast give them their 
grain (this is proportioned according to 
their work). At noon when I come from 
the field I give them a little hay, and after 
dinner their grain, and when I go to the 
tield I give them their water, and by this 
time they are so cooled off that the water 
will do no harm. Here is where people 
differ. Most people water before grain- 
ing. claiming that it washes out the grain 
so that it does not do them so much 
good, but this is my style. 

At night, when 1 come from the field I 
give them their hay, if they have eaten 
what they had for their previous meal, 
and in fact I always want their manger 
empty, before they get any more. Im- 
mediately after supper, I take them out to 
water, and let them roll if they wish, and 
just before I retire for the night I go to 
the barn and grain and bed them. I salt 
them once a week, and do not want them 
over-fat, and my horses are always ready 
to be hitched up night or day, and the 
first horse I bought when I came on the 
farm I sold a year ago, and he is doing his 
share of the work across the road from 
me to-day. While I have no eye for 
horses, I believe in giving them just 
what care is best for them. 

We had fine weather, no snow till Dec. 
24. From then till Jan. 6 good sleighing, 
and now no snow, but nice weather. 
Prices here as follows: Wheat, 67 cents; 
corn, 40 cents; oats, 30 cents; live hogs, 
4 cents; slaughtered hogs, 5 cents; beef 
on foot, 3 cents; hay, $10 baled. 


Allegan, Mich. W. H. W., JR. 





Prussian Remedy Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 
Gentlemen—Express at once one dozen 
| Prussian Heave Powders. The Heave 
| Powders give the best satisfaction. 
B. RASMUSSEN. 
Low Moor, la. 


BUYING A CARRIAGE. 





How Vehicles and Horse Equipments Are 
Bought Nowadays. 





Modern merchandising has become so 
simplified that those living in the remotest 
corners of the country are brought into 
close touch with the great manufacturing 
centers, and almost anything, from a tov 
to a steam engine may now be bought 
from the makers, saving the buyer two to 
four profits. A most successful applica- 
tion of the method of selling direct from 
the factory, without the intervention of 
middlemen, has been made by the Col- 
umbus Carriage and Harness Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio. This company manufac- 
tures a splendid line of carriages and 
other vehicles and harness, besides deal- 
ing largely in robes, blankets and horse 
equipments. These they sell direct to 
those who use tnem, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that any article which may 
not fully satisfy the purchaser, may be 
returned and the price of it will be re- 
funded. The saving that is effected by 
thus cutting out all agents’ and dealers’ 
profits, can be appreciated only by com- 
paring the prices given in their catalog 
with the prices ordinarily charged hy 
dealers for the same quality of goods. 
By addressing the Columbus Carriage and 
Harness Company, Columbus, Ohio, any 
intended purchaser may obtain a copy 
of the catalog, which contains illustra- 
tions and complete descriptions of all 
their goods and fully explains their pro- 
gressive plan of selling direct. 


HOW TO CLEAN HARNESS. 


To clean a harness and clean it right 
is a trick that very few can do, althougn 
they would not own up to the fact. Fol- 
low these directions and if you are not 
pleased with the result you will be out but 
little more than your time. Get a bucket 
of warm water, rain water if you can, but 
it must be warm. Wash the harness 
clean, using any good standard make of 
harness soap. Pull the ends of the straps 
out of the loops, unbuckle the lines from 
the bridle, squeeze the sponge very often 
and keep it as clean as you can. When 
you have the straps all clean go over 
them again with your sponge as clean as 
you can get it and full of lather as heavy 
as if to be used for shaving; then take a 
very little of a good harness dressing 
and coat them over very lightly. In this 
last operation you should use but a very 
small omeuy of the dressing and 

t out very frequently. 
Wash it out in the water bucket, squeeze 
it dry as you can, dip it lightly in the 
dressing and brush it over the strap. It 
will look like water at the first glance, 
but in a minute it is dry and you have a 
very nice gloss that will not soil hand 
or glove and to which the dust will not 
stick. Remember that you cannot ob- 
tain satisfactory results without warimn 
water and a clean sponge. 
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biggest stock and fu loot assortment, and 
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ene THE Cl OLUMBUS ‘CARRIAGE AND HA HARNESS co., , Columbus. 0. Boggy Harness. Price $8.15, 
m an inferior vehicle or harness. Y ny | and tt at of ze, pasty 
depends upon their quality and reliabilit You @ 
much about the quality of a vehicle by simpli iookiee Ay 4 ‘The 
paintand varnish effectually hides the « ‘quality « of material. Ve 
hicles must be bought largely on faith—faith in the honesty of the 


manufacturer 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have been selling vehicles and harness 
rect to consumers for twenty-seven years. 
Im fact we wre the largest manufactur- 
ers of vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to the consumer exclu-ivel 





Ne. 606—Canoyy-Toy Surrey, wih side curtains, Those facts - 
speak volumes for the quality of 
Senders, lamps, storm apron, sun shade and pole OF Gur goods and our method of doin « busi- 
shafts. Price, 063. As good as sells for 635 more. ness You take no chances: we ship our 





vehicles and harness anywhere for exami- 


nd qearensen everything. Sead for our large lilustrated Catalogue before 
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ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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le 144 in. double collar steel 
selected white hickory; Serven 
patent or compressed band hub ; trimmed 

in brosdeloth, corduroy or m leather; body painted black and striped; gear Brewster 
green. Our price. 847.0", You will be asked $25 to $30 more and not get near as good. 
FARM TEAM HARNESS 


C. trimmed with collar, No 5420 is one of the best values mm 
GyEmpeaeesgggeegee REFECED you — find anywhere. Made from No. 1 leather, nicely 
—— a will give you rvice. bye 0 hesnens that we enn stake our 
Bridle juches chee y ty tags, high top hames; traces 11g inches by hig 
cruppers to buckle on ; lines 1é in. wide by 18 feet long; breast +traps 
inches. Our price, ons . Wesave ie, — to ty cp this set ot double harness. Send for our free catalogue of 
; Vehicles and harnoss. styles and al at th Sb ni ; 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE | AN HARNESS. CO., Box 46. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


GREAT SALE! 


The 16th Annual Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1900, 


7 miles east of Sedalia and 2 miles north of Smithton, Pettis Co,, Mo. 


12 registered saddle stallions, including Forrest Squirrel, the first premium three-year-old 

noone stal'ion at the World's Fair; two trotting stallions, Woodsprite 7826, soa of the great Nat- 
42:18%, and a ane S wikee 3: 28, one of the greatest living brood mares, by George Wilkes, 

aparew Allison 2:22\8; two coach stallions, one teporeed’ fifteen good breeding jacks; 

fifteen jennets, most of whichiare bred to estone 298, and Olermont 1 Yd two sons 

of the great 80 spertos jor Mammoth 124, and Day Star 22, the first and second t the 

World's Fair 1 . Whead of Shovonaes hbred Poland: Ohina hogs, representin: at 

bred sows and gilts; young boars and gilts ready for service. Plea 

for catalog ond be sure and come to thes sale whether ou want to buy or sos. 

. . EES’ SONS, Smithton, Mo. 


S=ELK HILL 28244= 
SEASON OF 1900. 


Sired by Lord Russell (brother to Maud 8. 2:08%4), dam by Nutwood 2:18%4 
Maud 8S. was the greatest trotter yet bred, as Nucwood is the greatest sire 
of speed living or dead. Terms $25 cash or approved note. 


JOHN R. HEPLER, Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 
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Thousands of Horses and Colts die annually from 
Distemper and diseases of which it is a forerunner, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Heaves, Etc. Remember, the 


PRUSSIAN COUGH 
Ue et ed 


anteed to Prevent and Cure Cough, Distemper and Hea 
Sure. Purely Vegetable. « Don’t take any Steen 


Get the Gensine. Prussian Remedy Co., St. Paul, Mina, 
Try Prssian Stock Food, the Greatest Conditions: and Blond Pari Keown, Far all Live Steck. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK Y ARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0. @, KNOX, Vice-Pres, H. P. OHBSLEY, General Mgr. OHAS, T, JONES, Superintendent. 















WILLIAM MAFFITT, 
President. 


CHARLES PARSONS, 
Vice-President. 


W. A. RAMSAY, 
Sec’y & Treas 


MISSOURI STOCK YARDS, 


T. LOUIS, MO. 
FORMERLY be STOCK YARDS,: Sr. Louis. 

The Missouri Stock Yards are the only wholesale stock yards in 8%, Louis tor the sale of ai 
kinds lof Live iStock. All of the! packing houses and! dressed beef plants in St. Louis hav 
buyers stationed here. All railroads and all b unload their stock directly into these 
yards. Your stock will bring highest market prices. 

W. A. RAMSAY, Manager. 
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ATHLETE, 


’ Absorbine, Jr, 


Send 5 cts. in stamps to pay postage on descriptive cat 
alogue 100 styles of single and ee oak-tan 
is invaluable in Leather Harnexs to select from. anes Rte to ptnd 


consumer at whulesale price. 


Mie onuroh COMBANY igire- 
Look at that Leg! 


THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and RINGBONE 
Cured with HAMER’S SURE SUPE = 


removing soreness and 
restoring that pliable, 
elastic condition of the muscles so much 
desired, also cures strains of the joints ! 
and ligaments in a few hours. $1.0 per | 
bottle of regular dealers or by mail. Write | 











for pamphlet. | Keener, tweens Distemper, Wire = 
W. F. YOUN, P. D. F., Bedale soins 6 Brains or Swelings or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | aioe Fe A wg 








testimonials. 
HH. H. HAMER, Vermont, Ill. 
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Claytow, St. Louis o ff F d 

—One of the best Jacks in the State; « a S in a 
F d LE Ry Yi tg a = e = 2 

teen and one-half hands h ) 
a Montrose Saddle Stallion. JD. BATES, 4 Californ 1 a s 
M. L. A 8, » Soon one seonter of = Golf, tennis, polo, ao 
rEnounnon BOnves.7etead rena] m@ —_Dieycling, fishing, shooting, M 
Sheep. sbout oae-balf less regular price. 7 photographing. oo 
| Outdoor diversionsin this ™ 
AUCTIONEERS. = = =— matchless climate are un- © 
bal interrupted by winter a 
Sep tte pee ae — weather. = 
Sea ae ps hogt end horses held 4 The California Limited, = 
in America. Terms low. s Santa Fe Route, affords Lat 

My Ry AVERPORT, “mu. @ re and most luxuriousy 

3s service. 
Write Seked aie « 
= A. ANDRE * 
R.L. HARRIMAN, = “ANDREWS 5 
Sales made everywhere. Selling trotters and all 4 Santa Fe Route s 
kinds of good horses a specialty. ae selling more 108, North Fourth St. rt 
horses than any y western man pee am having better gg ST. Lovis, - MIS8OUBI. * 
suecess. Terms low. Write for dates. SGSSCRRERCRERE REE 
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Kome Cirele. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 
By D. L. 








Darr. 





I sat and wrote the record of the year, 
arred with the stains of many an idle 
day; 
When J 
nea 


Stretched forth his hand 
page away 


stern angel who was standing 


and took the 


hour,” I 


“Stay, thou dread 
cried, 
“For many 
right; 
But not a word in answer 
But swiftly sped across the 
night. 


angel, but an 


things I have to put to 
he replied, 
storin) 


Thus as I bowed my head in silent woe 
O’er many a blot upon the vamisied 
scroll, 
Another angel whiter than the 
Drew near and spoke 
soul. 


snow 
to m) 


a messerze 


“Waste not 
undone, 
Nor let regrets 


thy time in grief f 


ihy passing diss en- 


gage, 
Thou canst not 
that’s gone, 
But God hath given thee 


briag again the year 





Written for the RU RA AL WORLD. 
A MORNING CALL 





Some time ago I wrote a note expressive 
of sincere sympathy with our dear Madge 
Menaugh, in the loss of her closest and 


best friend—her mother, but, from some 
cause, the letter was not sent. I hope 
dear, sorrowful Madge will accept the 
sympathy, late tho’ it be, in coming, for I 


know what the dear old mother was to 
her, and realize what she has lost. Madge 
is a brave woman, and though much 
trouble has fallen athwart her pathway 
she has borne a smiling face and strug- 
gled bravely on. God bless her, and give 
her strength to face this new bereavement 
with her own beautiful faith and patience. 
I think of her, often, and often, and won- 
de: if her paths are leading her into 
pleasanter places. We miss her pen work 
in the Home Circle. She is illy spared. 
Could she not come to us again? There 
are many hearts of the old band aching 
over graves of their household, and from 
every one of them, I know, goes up a 
prayer for poor, lonely Madge. 


From all sources come letters to me, 
saying, “Our holidays were quiet. We 
had little heart for feasting. From each 


home some dear one is gone—not always 
dead, but no less gone, 
claimed the son or the daughter and there 


is a vacant chair. 


To my own home, however, came joy - 
not untinctured with sadness, however. 
The boy came home from his. far-away | 
post and the little daughter sang again 
through our long empty rooms. There 
ves also ancther “mother's voy" who wis 
spending his first Christmas far irom 
home, and we had a chair for him. Now, 


our boy is far away to the westward- 


miles away from the old home. Our hearts | 


go with him, and in fancy we hear the 
throbbing heart of his locomotive engine 
as it plows its way through the mountain 
passes of Southern New Mexico, and the 


carrier is watched for with eager hands | 
and anxious heart. 
For the first time in five years our 


little band of four sat together at Christ- 
mas dinner. ’ 


Our girlie does not care for books. She 


is thoroughly domestic, and delights in 
culinary affairs, so I suppose her school 
days are ended. We are glad to suave 


her bright young face, and hear her tune- 

ful voice singing about the house. 

Nancy, you have our strongest sympe- 

thy in your trouble. Having just nursed a 

crippled husband through a year’s help- 

lessness from accidental injuries, I am 

thoroughly competent to feel for you. I 

do not know, but I half envy you your 

wagon trip, and I heartily endorse your 
ideas of a “genuine good time’’ in travel- 
ing. There is no kind of traveling so real- 
ly healthful and enjoyable, if one does 
not mind a few trivial inconveniences. 

And I am so sorry that you must give 
up your home. I have taken quite an 
interest in that home, from your first let- 
ter. You are a brave, courageous sister, 
and I hope all will yet be well. 

O, no! it’s not quite so bad as “eight 
rooms and not a carpet in the house, or a 
blind to a window!’ How stupid of me to 
so misstate my belongings! If I had less 
rooms and fewer carpets, I think I should 
enjoy the “limitations,” for I would 
rather wash off a nice floor any time 
than sweep a heavy carpet. I do have a 
few curtains up, and to every win- 
dow there is a shade, but my sitting room, 
dining room and kitchen windows are all 
full of plants!—every one of them—and 
they cry for every bit of sunshine they 
can get. On cold nights, the shades are 
drawn down between their shelves and 
the frosty glass, but by day they are 
rolled out of sight. My beautiful plants 
are all the screens I want for my many 
windows. You should see my two yellow 
eanaries flitting about among them, or 
else, perched upon a leaflet or branching 
plants, pouring out their little souls in 
the sweetest songs! Yet I would give ail 
the houses my husband holds deeds to for 
a farm in the Ozarks. I am tired of this 
useless, aimless city life. 

Now, as to that poet’s dinner. Nina, 
did you not know it “takes a thief tv 
catch a thief?’ Did you, for a moment, 
imagine that one who is complimentarily 
called a poet, herself, did not know that 
the average poet does not dine on rosc- 
leaves? In my capacity as a one-time ed- 
itor, I have met scores of poets, and I 
know every one of them sends in large, 
sensible orders to his or her grocers! 

We all like Ella Carpenter’s letters, 
whether we hope to see her ‘“‘wonder- 
land,”’ or not. 

Mrs. Mary Singleton, please answer 
“here” to this roll-call. We miss you. 
If you do come to see me, I shall try to 
pilot you across lots to a little home not 
so very far from my house, in which your 
long missed ‘‘Mollie Maples’ lives! Now, 
is not that a good “‘bribe?”’ 

The RURAL WORLD grows better and 
better. I wish the editor would let me 
tell why, but that blue pencil is merciless. 
But “I know something.” 

Louise Miller, do bring the grandchil- 
dren and tell us of your Christmastide. 

Garnet, please answer the roil-cail. 

St. Louis. IDYLL 


Fruit Cake—One and a half cupfuls 
sugar, the same of butter, one-half cupful 
of sour cream, the same of molasses, two 
eggs, one-half teaspoonful soda, one tea- 
spoonful baking powder, three cupfuls 
flour, one cupful of raisins, the same of 
currants, the same of watermelon pre- 
serves, one teaspoonful each allspice, 
cloves, cinnamon, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of ted nutmeg. This is cheap and 





too, 


veork | 


another page.” | 


for the world has | 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
JIM, THE NEWSBOY. 


“Gee whiz! but it’s cold!’ came the em- 
phatic remark from a rosy-faced, red- 
headed little fellow, as he stood on the 
corner of crowded Broadway, with his 
bunch of papers thrust under his arm and 


his fists jammed in his overcoat pockets. 


Yes, he was fortunate enough to have an 
overcoat; he was not the type of newsboy 
who strikes pity to one’s soul, for upon 
his head was a warm cap drawn over his 
ears—the aforesaid overcoat, while shab 
| by, looked warm and comfortable, and his 
feet were encased in a pair of heavy- 
soled shoes 

| “Gee whiz! but it's cold! Gee whiz! 
but it’s cold!’ the boy repeated several 
times. He seemed for the moment to have 
| forsotten to call instead, the usual rou- 
| tine phrase, “Post, Star and Chronicle” 

“Post, Star and Chronicle here." 

| A bright, dainty little lady, turning the 
| corner from Olive street on to Broadway, 
| looked inquiringly at the urchin, believing 
the child was addressing her. But as he 
| repes ited the phrase again, and seemed 
j}unconscious of the fact that she was 
| observing him, she passed on, as he called, 
| «3 »st, Star and Chronicle,—Post, Star and 
Chronicle here."" Two men stopped and 
bought papers from him, one of them 
leaving the boy standing with a dime in 
his hand, the man answering: 

“Keep it, my lad, keep it,’’ when Jim 
called after him, “Say, mister, here is 
your change.’ 

“That's a brick of a fellow, the only 
one who hasn’t waited for his change. 


That makes—let me see!’ and he made a 


rapid calculation in his mind, of his earn 


ings for the day, “just $1. My! but this 
has been a big day!”’ 

“Here, kid! give me a ‘Post.’ ”’ 

“Yes, en: haven't any left. Oh, yes! 
here is one!” 

“One dollar and one cent now. How 
many papers have I got left? one, two.” 


“Say! you feller, 
doin’, I hain’t no 
hain’t got no legs.” 

Jim looked down where the gruff voice 
came from, and was surprised to see he 
had come very near tumbling over a 
lump of humanity—a _ broad-shouldered 
‘piece of a man,’ as Jim afterwards de- 
|} scribed him. He certainly was only a 
piece of a man, for his two limbs were 
cut off to the hips, and there was only a 
stump where his left arm should be. 

“Oh! you poor man! I beg your par- 


there! look what yer 
pavement, even if I 





| don,” said Jim, courteously, as he tipped 
his cap. 
The dainty little lady, just returned 


from her errand, stood near observing this 
little scene. She thought the boy most 
refined looking, so watched and listened in 
silence. 
“Don't you 


‘poor man’ me.” 


‘‘But—but—really, I didn’t mean to step 
on you. I—I—I didn’t see you.” 

| “No, I guess you didn’t see me; 
was very evident.” 


that 


1.500 | 


| “But, sir! did I hurt you?’ asked Jim 
anxiously. 
“No, youngster, I guess not very bad,’ 


said the cripple more kindly. 
| “You's got a good heart, 
| that’s evident; I'll tell yer, 


youngster; 
it’s more’n a 


lot of others has. Have yer done well 
| to-day, my lad?” 
“Yes, sir! bully, you bet your life.” 


The little lady shook her head in per- 
plexity; this boy seemed naturally so re- 
fined, yet in what a coarse manner he 
was talking. Somehow she was attract- 
ed, puzzled and deeply interested in this 
child, who seemed so familiar, yet so 
strange to her. 


“Say, sir, have you got any family, any 
| little girls and boys, I mean?” Jim had 
straightened up, after his previous 


forceful answer, and if it had been any 
but a street waif, our little lady would 
have thought the boy's actions indicated 
half shame, for he made his latter inquiry 
in a respectful tone. But he suddenly 
limbered up his well-knit little frame, put 
his head on one side in a semi-tough man- 
ner, and concluded his question with a 
wink. 

“No, youngster, I hain’t any more. I 
used ter have, but all my little babies is 
dead, my ol’ woman, too; an’ yer can 
see thar’s but very little of the ol’ man 
left.’’ 

“Have—hain’t yer got any—no home?” 

“Oh, yes! a sort of home.”’ 


“Are you going to have any Christ- 
mas?” 
“Wall, I reckon not much of one.” 


Jim took off his cap, scratched his head 
and gave a low whistle, put on his cap 
again, looked down at the cripple who 
was leaning against the building now, 
where the two had gone to escape the 
jostling of the passing crowd—and sim- 
ply said: “Why?” 

“In the first place, what do I want a 
Christmas fer, all by myself? Then, if I 
did—I hain’t got no money.” 

“You ain’t hungry, are you?” 

“Now, youngster, ‘pears to me, yer 
mighty ‘quisitive. What does yer care?” 

“Just this much, I want to divide with 
you, if you are.” 

“Youngster, yer a good ’en, you are, but 
jest keep yer stuff an’ take it hum to yer 
mammy.”’ 

“Oh, sir! but my mamma doesn’t need 
it—oh-a—that is—she doesn’t need it half 
as bad as you, besides I’ve plenty for her 
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We have 
purch.- 
ased, at 
recent 
whole- 
sale auc- 
tion sales 
several 
large lots 
of Rem- 
nants of 
Silk Rib- 








REMNANTS OF 


SILK RIBBON 


able our 
lady cus- 
tomers to 
secure 
splendid 
bargains. 

Phese 
remnants 
are all 
from one 
to two 
and three 
tap in 
ength, 
andmany 
of them 
are the 
Guality of Ribbons in the market, of different P-¥-* s 
a variety Of fashionable shades; in fact, nearly all colors are 
represented; also different kinds of Ribbons adapted for 
bonnet strings, neckwear, trimmin + hats and dresses, 
bows, scarfs, etc., ete. Nolady can Leh. such fine Rib- 
tons as these at any store in the land for many times our 
price, so that the bargains offered by us should be taken 
a tage of vA our customers. 

ur stock of Silk Ribbons, from oye we pu 
35-cent packages, consists of Crown dae, Gree ee 
Moire, Picot Edge, Satin Edge, Silk Breese pen, | Otto- 
man, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Sil Ik Rib- 
bons suited to the wants of our lady friends. 

w Ae up carefully assorted packages of these Ribbons, 
assorted colors. © remnants le: 
and all first-class, useful goods. ene Sacer) 


We will send 1 package for 35 cents, silver, or 36 — 








very €0' 


sm 2-cent stamps. Carefully packed in boxes lon 
upon receipt of price. Address PA {1BBO. 
CO., Box 3045, New York City, ae © pes 


and you too. I've earned $1.01 to-day; 
earned % cents yesterday; then, before 
Christmas, I have two more days, so you 
see I'll be rich. I took the quarter home 
yesterday, but I've got the $1.01 here. 
Now, then,”’ as he counted out his money, 
most of it in pennies, “you take this 50c.” 
“Youngster, I really orten’t to, but I'm 
dreadful hungry. It was a bad day, whenl 
had more’n half my body taken from me, 
braken’ on the railroad; thank yer, young- 
ster, thank yer,” and he grasped the lad’s 
hand tightly in his only remaining one. 

“Well, now, mister, don’t thank me; just 
tell me where live, and maybe I'll 
you sometime.”’ Jim wrote the 
address the cripple gave him on a slip of 
paper and tucked it away in his pocket. 
Jim, seeing a probable customer, scurrie] 
leaving the cripple to go his te- 
dious way alone. Our little lady, with a 
mischievous twinkle in her eyes, stepped 
up to the cripple and said: 


you 


come see 


away, 


“Please accept this with Christmas 
greeting,’ and before the cripple could 
thank her, the lady was lost in the crowd, 
yet he said with swelling heart, ‘Thank 
you, miss."" He was surprised, when he 
investigated, to find he was the possessor 
of a five dollar bill, all his very own. 
“There is some good people, after all,’’ he 
muttered. MAUD C. WESTBROOK. 

St. Louis. 

(To be continued.) 
ANOTHER VACANT CHAIR. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: These are 
gloomy days for the writer, for Nov. 18, 
I laid my husband to rest. After years 


of suffering and nine days of intense pain 
his scarred and broken heart was at rest. 
For him this is best, but for those left 
it is gloom and sadness. The struggle for 
a competence, ill health and bereavement, 
beside the knowledge that sooner or later 
the members of the family must be left 
to battle for themselves was enough to 
break our hearts. However, the omni 
present hand of God is ever over the wid- 
ow and the orphan. We know there is a 
time when the broken heart will be healed 
when God shall wipe all tears from our 
eyes. There shall be no more sorrow, or 
erying or pain. 
to those who know only sorrow and weep- 
ing. 

Take from us faith in the 
help of God and the hope 
kingdom on earth and you take our life. 
We could not in our weakness fight the 
battle of life but for this precious com- 
fort. 

I prize the testimonies of business men 
as to the integrity of my husband. Men 
whom I never met before when calling on 
them to make business settlements, speak 
in warmest praise of his honesty. These 
are worth more to my children than much 


ever present 


wealth where the name is tarnished by 
dishonorable acts. “A good name is to 
be desired above rubies.” 
MRS. M. E. WARREN. 
Cherokee Nation, I. T. 
The touchingly beautiful and simple 


story of the bereavement of Mrs. Warren 
—the heaviest that could befall her—stirs 
our inmost soul. Her sorrowing soul man- 
ifests a courage that is sublime. May the 
clouds that hover so darkly over her 
pathway be dispersed by the dawning cf 
brighter days and the light of peace be 
hers. 


Poultry Yard. 








What consolation is this | 


of Christ's ; 





ORDERS AD. CONTINUED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I want to add 
my testimony as to the value of the RU- 
RAL WORLD as an advertising medium. 
My poultry card in it has brought me in- 
Pquiries and sales from all parts of the 
country—more than any other medium 
I ever used, and I have ordered my ad- 
vertisement continued beyond the time 
contracted for. A. C. TOMB. 

Eureka, Ill. 





STUDYING FLOCKS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Le Roy Card- 
ner writes of chickens that look like the 
Dominiques that are claimed to be Ply- 
mouth Rocks. It is surprising how few peo- 
know what a Plymouth Rock chicken is 
or any other 
don’t know that I ever saw a full-blooded 
Plymouth Rock until I ordered some eggs 
last spring. As for the other birds, I 
don’t know anything about them, only by 
descriptions in poultry literature. 

Not long ago, a lawyer called at my 
place and seeing the chickens I had raised 
from the common fowls, he went to prais- 
ing my Plymouth Rocks. I told him 
that these were not more than haif- 
bloods, but that I had some full bloods 
from eggs I had purchased. Soon more 


of the half bloods came in sight. He said, 
“Those must be some of your full 
bloods.”’ 


He had been ordering eggs of 
full stock Plymouth Rocks and had 
hatched some chicks from them. He either 
did not observe closely enough or thought 
anything showing Dominique blood was 
Plymouth Rock. 

As to pleasing the eye, those half breeds 
will take the praise of the inexperienced. 
I picked the best birds from flocks of part 
Plymouth Rock and mated them with 
common hens. I mated the pullets from 
this breeding to male birds that I know 
were not more than half breeds, culling 
out all with Dominique characteristics 
until I have a flock of birds that are in- 
deed beautiful. The bars on many of 
them run nearly in stripes around the 
body. I know these birds are not full 
stock, although they will please the eye 
of anyone who likes beautiful feathers. I 
can see a difference in the shape of those 
I ordered and those I raised. Some of 
those I raised have crests like some of the 
original stock. I shall cull these out. 

MRS. M. E. WARREN. 
Cherokee Nation, I. T. 


POULTRY POINTERS. 


TOULOUSE GANDERS are offered at 
bargain prices by L. G. Jones, Towanda, 
Il. Mr. Jones has a few nice ones to 
spare and the first order gets the prize. 
Write him at once, mentioning the RU- 
RAL WORLD. 

A. C. TOMB, Eureka, Ill., has Bronze 
turkeys for sale. He has one yearling 
cock that is extra good, that he cannot 
well use this year, and someone needing 
him had better write for price and full de- 
scription at once. Mr. Tomb reports a 
fine trade and his birds giving excellent 


ee 

W. T. FALCONER MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., of Jamestown, N. Y., 7 
are the sole makers of the New ron Von 
Culin Incubators, is one of the most thor- 
oughly equipped in the country and also 
one of the largest. They manufacture, 
besides incubators, a first-class brooder 
and other articles used by poultrymen. 
Their advertisement appears elsewhere in 
our columns. Any of our readers who 
are contemplating the purchase of any- 
thing in their line should send for their 
catalog. We can fully recommend the 


thoroughbred chicken. I, 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY STAND- 
ARD: Please inform me, through the 
RURAL WORLD, how I can obtain a 
copy of the American Poultry Standard. 

Henry Co., Mo. W. F. GOODWIN. 

In the Poutry Department of our issue 
of Jan. % there appears a list of the offi- 
cers of the American Poultry Association 
with their respective addresses. Full in- 
formation regarding the American Poul- 
try Standard can be obtained by address- 
‘ing the Secretary, Theodore Sternberg, 
Ellsworth, Kan. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I believe it 
was Billy Briarwood who asked some one 
who knows to give the good points of the 
White Plymouth Rocks; and as I have 
been breeding them for several years | 
believe I understand them as well as most 
people. We will not discuss their beauty; 
that is conceded by all. To give their 
good points I will just simply tell my own 
experience with them. When I concluded 
to take up White Rocks in connection 
with Langshans [ bought a sitting of 
eggs and got eleven chicks. While quite 
young three were accidentally killed, 
three were caught by ‘‘varmints,”’ leaving 
only five. These I raised to maturity, 
two being cockerels and three pullets. 
One of the cockerels had white in his 
earlobes and he went into the roasting 
pan in short order. The other cockerel and 
three pullets were exhibited that fall and 
won first premium on pullet, the cockerel 
scored 92% and pullets from 9% to 4%. 
They were hatched in June, and the win- 
ter being very severe, I failed to get them 
to lay until late. The first egg was laid 
February 6, and up to May 6 they laid 
| just 180 eggs, an average of 60 eggs apiece, 
in three months. 

Having no yard prepared for them, they 
were confined in a room 10x6 feet and were 
| only let out im the yard a part of three 
| when I kept the Langshans 
up. They had no special food, just what 
we had on the farm, except wheat bran; 
I. \ fresh meat, green cut bone, or green 
! 











afternoons, 


food except the refuse from the vegeta- 
bles when being prepared for cooking. 
From those 180 eggs, laid while the pullets 
were in confinement, were hatched 130 
chicks, with several dead in the shell. I 
| have since found them equally as good 
| layers, but have never kept a record, since 
the first winter. Usually the White Rocks 
| do not commence to lay as young as some 
| other varieties; but this winter I have a 
pullet hatched the first of July that com- 
menced laying the last of December. The 
reason I have gone into details in regard 
to show record is to show what one can 
do with one sitting of eggs. 

I am often asked if I think White Rocks 
superior to the Barred Rock. I answer, 
yes; most emphatically. While the White 
Rocks possess all the general character- 
istics of the Barred Rocks, the constitu- 
| tion and consequently the utility have not 
| been bred out of them for the sake of 
color. No matter how good a layer a 
| Barred Rock is, if she is not the proper 
| feet she must go; of course I refer to 








the breed, as bred by fanciers, and it is 
| from the fanciers that we get our foun- 
; dation stock. Personally I am a great 
admirer of the Barred Rocks, but I have 
; neither time nor money to breed them. 
If one is raising market fowls, then he 
}ean do no better than to breed White 
Rocks. The little chicks grow and feather 
|} rapidly, making splendid early broilers, 
|and at maturity they make the nicest ap- 
pearance as dressed fowls I have ever 
;} seen. I believe the day is not far distant 
when they will be our most popular va- 
riety. MRS. MARY L. SINGLETON. 

w ellsville, Mo. 


A Happy Mother 


Frolicking with her baby makes one of 
the prettiest spectacles ever seen in the 
home. But nothing is sadder to see than 
the unhappy mother, weak and nervous, 
striving in vain to hush the cries of her 
weak and nervous babe. There can be 
no happiness for 
either mother or 
child without 
health. Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription “ has 
done wonders” for 
many a woman, 
by restoring her 
health and open- 
ing for her the way 
to happy mother- 
h his reall 
wonderful wmedi- 
cine is not a cure- 
all. It isa prepara- 
tion specially de- 
4 signed to cure dis- 
geases peculiar to 
women. It dries 
debilitating drains, 
heals inflammation 
and ulceration, 
cures female weak- 
ness, and removes 
the causes which 
generally make 
women nervous 
and sleepless, 

There is no alco- 
hol in ‘Favorite 
Prescription” and 
it contains no opium, cocaine or other 
narcotic. 

Mrs. James W. Blacker, of 629 Cather- 
ime Street, Syracuse, N. Y., writes: ‘“ Your 
medicines have done wonders rg A — 
Iniscarriages,, but dace taking. Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription and ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,’ I have much better health, and now I 
have a fine healthy baby.” 

Use Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets with 
“Favorite Prescription” if the bowels 
are inactive or irregular. 


NOW! 
For Eggs! 


Before eggs fall in price -_ ou can 
from your hens by feeding the i 6 


Sheridans 


CONDITION 
Powder 


2ib. pong 20; six, $5, 


res and *How to reed 1 for Eggs 
Johnson & Co, 























in stamps for book No, 
otic SYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Chicago, Ill. Wayland, N. ¥. Boston, Mass. 








rm as being thoroughly reliable and 
trustworthy. 


















































































































































——~s POULTRY. 
MM. M. S. PRERRRLEL. | << 
IN ININV IVAN LZAL MATCHING. 33 for tor $1. "$1.70, 26 for $2.75. Ieton 
POULTRY FENCE LLL lle }| iso6; Sweepstakes, St. Louis, 1807; 34 ou Pen 
Has more good qualities than all others combined — yaw a A Fas ee ey td ny Hy 
as a cae i ioovta hole oF wbined— JOHN 8. GI , 604 Ol Louis, Mo. 
Soqeires ewer posts panna 0, W. ‘REED, Prairie Bill. Mo. Tight Brah- 
SATISFACTORY. yes specialty. Eggs, $1 to $2. 
Saves 50 per cent. in cost of completed fence. 
wlll ans ease than wheve M4: ti BR POULART FENCING Black Langshans 
is used at ee ya Deduet price of 
wie chee cho tian, BibhenS ite Penden Pat July 21, 96. Pat July 6, '97. and B. P. Rocks. 





ote ESTIMATE No. 2. 

@ rods +-foot £ 7 MPotry Re. rod SK 8 rete, old 4 Ca con ing, 4 feet ht ee “ wey bnee- 5 rs 4 > "to 08. 
one? galvanised wire, @ 6c per rod § a s, Sede te per rod e200 }| Write for what you want aud mention this 
Setting poets, 5 cents each - - - - 30 121 posts, @ 2 cent - - paper. oe a ® = anes 

No Top or Bottom Rall Required. Setting poste, @ 5 conte each $20 00 per M - ae B. B.MORGA » Loda, Miinois. 
Ho Leber Putting Rell op Fests Roquive 3 ibs. id nails. @ 5 cents 4 00 Silver Wyandottes, scorirg rans to 93 po nts, 
Ne Nalls to Attach Rails Required. 8 hours labor putting up rail, @ ao hour 4 farm Mammoth Broose Turkeys, Tou. 
5 lbs. staples, @ 7 cents 5 10 hours labor strete hing netting,@ 2 2.0 C1 louse Geese, trde and ones for ale; prices reas- 
eee fence, @ conte 1.88 og les onable. Mrs. J.D. Lyda, box 12, Atlante, Mo. 

ec - - - - - 








L) 
Draw your own diacdctiebens od then write us for dascliians: 


} DE KALB FENCE CoO., Box D, De Kath, Sil. 


PURE BRED POULTRY. 

Barred and white Piymouth Rocks, Black Mi- 
norcas. Buff Cochins, and Brown rns. Eggs 
$1.00 per setting of 15. W.A. MUR: HY, 

Sulphur Book, Arks. 


POULT RY 4! All the leading | Varieties. 


Illustrated ee Bad 
J. A. & W. 8. Harrison, Box 3, Henry, ti 


Glen Raven Egg Farm 


Offers Brown and White Leghorns, Se ay Minor- 
ca, Barred aod White P. Bucks. Fowis 

for one ‘Se 36 season. be og Fy by b-. os 
ece* 6 eggs $2; ences $4. 

$7. Catalog free. EB. W. GEER. Farmington, 


» ROCKY HILL POULTRY FARM, | 


White Wyandottes, Woeoes Turkeys — "Penis 
Dacks A few birds —_ a Ainngg® Hewes, fit 
to go in best ha jatisfaction 
or money bac sOaN * OHA W. Ms Momitrion, Mo. 
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© SS 0 eee eo So 0 So 0 0 0 DO EO 


it Can’t Lay Eggs 


° 
y 
| but it can hatch them better than the hen herself, so 
° 
1 
0 


















. Our incubator and a flock of hens form & a oe Sinasioe 
that is hard to beat, and one that will pay a better — than twice 
the money put into anything else. Ou 
self regulators und need no attention wt night. "Chicks come 








oe 
strong and thrifty, roe ng lice, and have & gp te in life. © 
They are improved te y ad- 
+ iStip iN s ! 
| 
= 





reer, ew page catalo 
Ne PAGE ay be ren doaerine riptions, Teialions and prices, 
as wellas much valuable information for poultry raisers. Send 6 eente 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 


oe, Box 38. Des Moines, lowa. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS FOR SALE 


(Sons eri, azscared on 0 
3 es 750 * 
scored bird 00 cach. F 434 





Turkeys, write. 
MRES. U. E. TeENOND, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


BARRED PLY, ‘ROCK COCKERELS, 


- *Ricely © Prices T° coreeniin ah Aiibert 
. ae 
Gutgesell, Alfred pm Goonies aves., St. — 





know just 
but for you By Seutiras See ee tee 
“20th GEN pay POULTRY BON 00K. 
ne cape Rs. Mite s 
wah gar cover postage, ri 


Mrs. G. F. Trescott, W'2fiea, 
B. P. Rock and Buff ont and" from mene * ‘eying 


strains, took first on ck and first pall 
Troy. Deo. 1899. 8 a ia = 


(0) 25 — 





Tt leaves no poultry Ray Se er 
fn remen! 
































= feeer REAR 
§. and in 51 foreign countries, We mail 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & ia ete 337% Box B15: Gomer, ils. 


'T SET HENS "238i. 


NAT'L HEN INCUBATOR beats old plan 














tras Most perf FREE oo on oy 








Little in price but money maker. Agts. fon Gull The ew C. 

5 Cony ee oy ay tee get one free. Sulina s _ XM 

ral Incubator Co., B —< Bans, 's plans ress: | Champion Lg Bands are the best; copver 150 
Rev. H. Heuser made « 100 rs 


ave.te THe W.T. Py Mra. Co.» hana N.Y. 


feeeeeeeEe 


Mammoth 
Bronze 
Turkeys! 


Good Size, 
Nice Plumage, 
Single Birds, Pair 


we ‘s- @ uminam 205 per doz.. 
W. R. OLEMENT, Maple . Mo. Box 136, 


grace Barred, W. and Buff P. Rock Cockere! 
a bargain. MRS. J.B. MAY, Wilson, Mo. 
OR SALE Bulls, Fo 
wounds, Ratlené Servers. Rouen Ducks and 
y Pigeo M. 8. NOBLE, Otterville, ill. 


Toulouse Ganders, 


A tew Good Once 5 Se fort she me ° 
Adarese JONES, Towanda,” 




















pwnd ja = ut. 


ILVEB PLUME POULTRY PARY. W. Retend 

Turkeys, Imperial Pekin Ducks,Lt. Brab: 
exclusively, for sale cheap, c sidering quality, 
and warranted to be as represented. For decrip- 
tion and price write M. Benway, Brookfield, Mo. 








Foe & SALE—Emden males. 8. 8, Hamburgs, R. 
esa 'ah Re pd ag in season. 
r obe 





y Oity, Mo 


50 GOCKERELS-fez,ccas iro &..0. 








or Trio at POULTRY Pane, Soleriie TM ETAL 
1 ‘ 
Reasonable Prices. |ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE 


8.8. Hamburg:, Golden Wyandottes and Buff P. 
Rocks that wiil equal the ‘‘Blowhards” at haif 
the price. 4. E. HAYNES, Ames, Illinois, 

Oger s exclusively, for 17 ye 


ars, 
B. P, Mrs. M. A. COTTEY, Sase City, Mo. 


Brzeep ROCK AND BROWN LEGHORN, 
eee 8nd pullets Good birds 
JAS. D. OLARKSON, Ballwin, St. Louis Oo., Mo. 


mth PLYMOUTH ROOK eggs for hatching, 
13 for e: ; 30 for #2. Breeder of Duroc-Jer- 
sey Hogs. R. 8. THOMAS, Oarthage, Mo. 


D. A. WATTS, 
LEBANON, ILL. 


>>> >>5>>> 
LAND AND WATER FOWLS FOR A, AT, REDUCED PRICE 


500 | Dorking’s Baff and Partridge Cochine and Bix Bix, 


Muscovy Ducks. nee and Emden Gee 
sows bred for aneing 5 arrow. 
Don’t fall to write for prices. 


3O MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS FOR SALE! 


Good size, nicely marked and well built. PRICES LOW. 
Can’t last long. Write at once to. - 
Oo. 


. E. MOSHER & SON, SALISBuRY, 


we 2,500 SETTINGS OF EGGS. Ba 


From Full-Blooded Stock at Less Than One-Haif the Price Sold for Last Season. 




















~ WA <-> wien os po" 
Turkeys, and 25 Poland-Ohina 


GEO. A. aie Ay ‘Washington, Tilinois. | E 





RICHARDS, MO., 
ver R. ONT: “and White n bigh clase, au. 
" 8 . Turkeys. 
for Bo circular gives list of prises won. 


BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


200 Pure Black Breasted Red Games for sale. 
Cockerels $1.50 wach, hens $1.00, trio $3.00; 
Byvgs in season $1.00 per doz. Have had = other 
chi kens on Limestone Valle ey for ten 
years but the pure and best BB. B a My 
chickens are bred to a foe LS ‘adares 

Mrs. L. M. MONSERS, Smithton, Mo. 






















BRONZE TURKEYS-B. P. Ro 
Barred Plymouth Rocks a8 g1 00 MACKEY’ ‘Sieich Brahmas, Bik. Lengehans 
ha 0 1,00 | and 8, O. B. mone go everywhere and win 
Silver lasek w andott te... S100 White Leghorn i HH 33 priests 3 x: okey, Bop. Hillside 4 
White Wyandoites 1138“ 61°00) Brown Leghorns..............: 38 «90:75 | renee arkevitle, Mo; wil well them to yOu, 
Book your orders early; cannot fill one-fifth of our pontaoned _ season. h Orders prexze turkeys that are mammoth; Black 
Booked. Eg pons from St. Lovis, saving you extra expre RMBERLAIN *3 


hans, the rigbt shape and color; White 
poo 6 - wes white. ‘aime with a show record, 

wes. 1 le 
Wellsville, Mo., Mrs. M. gay Fares. 


charges. 
PERFECT Chic FEED will raise every one of your littie “chicks it hy prop:rcare. The 
feed is dry and always ready for use, a lirtie sose a one, wav peg Sire porper of hunting some- 
thing they will do wellon. 100 Ibs, $2.50; . 81.50, 30 Ibs. If you want your 





i L. Singleton, Prop. 

for Lay ed tothe send ad save express charges, say ban in'gour lleteer. _Ohamberiain’s Feed IND lot of M. “ 
aying ens not only start your hens laying but wili keep them laying ot 0} B. Turkeys and B. - 

$1.5 70 yw Full Blood ps oe af ¢ qual hard t« find, our recordat 8t Louis F A P Res 


Look up eis for sale. MRS. WM. BRITE, . 
. F, Chamberlain, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. leet a 


Awards at St. Louis Show, 1900.) 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


ist and 2d on cock; 1st on hen; 1st on cockerel on Browh Leghorns; 2d on 











mode stock for sale from ze 3 98 hele 
P. Rocks and Buff Cochins. $0 te 
birds from $1 to $3 each, Mrs. J John E LG Geiser, 
Oharleston, Ill. L. B. 68 


BLAC Langshans and Bronze Parkey Win- 
ners at St. Louis and Vandalia. Lang- 
shans $1 up, Turkeys $2 up, a'l extra large. 

Sees guaranteed L. BE. Meyer, Bo Bowling 








pen on Buff Leghorns; all the premiums on Buff P. Bantams; 2d on cocks. oo Ly gg pi of 6. 5 Gaoice 
GEO. E. UTHOFF, 4980 Kemper Park, St. Louis, Mo, | Sstistaction gasrantocd. Farm bred. 


L,. MILLER, ym bred, Mo. 
. §, HAMBURGS! $322 73i.3:3r8 
RED. A. DALTON, ¥ Walker, Vernon Oo., Mo. 


| pee a Lice on hens & chickens. 64-p. Book 
Free. D. J. Lambert, Box 310, Apponang, B. I. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze Turkeys, Lt. Brahmas, sieee and Gold 
en Wyandottes, Barred and White P. Rocks. A 
handsome lot of == for sale irom, Drize win- 
ning strains. 8.J. A, JOHNSTON, 
Prairie Home, Cooper Oo., Mo. 


'WENTY-five years in the es 0 alm ee 





Buff and — Leann 


CHICKENS ™="" "r=" EGGS|i 


s@Kach Breed Raised on a Different Farm.“@a 
Vermont Poland-China & Poultry Co., Vermont, Illinois. 


BARGAINS IN B. P. ROCKS, M. B. TURKEYS and POLAND-CHINAS ! 


Cockere's of June hatch, weigh from Z 7 to 19 Ib. Young Toms weigh from 24 Ib. to 28 Ib. 
All from prize: winning strains. Two go -O. Boars old enough for service, and fall pigs of 
both sex, breeding as good as the best. Write for description and prices. 


Cc. H. JONES, PAWNEE, ILLINOIS. 





























—Large fine birds, fine yellow legs and te. ‘Boul tor illustrated eags to almost every 
B, P..ROCK COCKERELS i535 22320 peas 
Maple Grove Pou ine Yards si UES aha te ee 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY ! 


Always to the front. i ehowes twenty birds in hot competition of 216fat Sieowast com h 
Sedalia, Mo., December 4 to 9, 1899 Vee 1st and 2d Co pony + score ye 93 —% Tes 
and 5th Pullet; lst worges Dg pen 185 9.16. ik 8. 2 ind 0 on year 
B. Tom. It don’: take * er’ in such competition to ey but it takee Quality’ 2 yearig, 
what I raise. 20 extra case cockerels forsale. Aliso = T ms and Puilets at ore prises 
B P. Rock eggs in season. $3.00 per 15 or $5.00 per 3 M. B. Turkey e; $3.00 per 9 or $5.00 
per 18. Mrs. Della Maxweil. Propri rietross, Fayette, Mo. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR. fae QLENTANGY JNCUBATOR. 
Selt-Reguiating thousands ae Ieis the the bes¢ 
EADS hairs GE GEO. a er la 


Removal Sole! Special Prices! 


Mammoth Broaze Turk Jaw Geese, 
Pekin Ducks, Buff Cochins, Buff and White 

eas and a Waite = Maacors Ducks 
'B, Eureka, Ill. 





tams, White ‘dain 
4.0. TO 


Partridge Wyandottes. 
oar Ducal tgare:Fateat Boots aden Pas 
it. * "ROBERT BLAOK Raymond, Net. 


400 Chicks and 100 Turkeys for Sale. 


0.1. Games, L. L. td — B. P. Rooks, 
























8. O. B. White 

Herat Ba, .Ooehine, Whit 

ra Soe peed | a Golden 8. antame,. White Gelinese and M, B, 

chock full of practioal Poul- : - — 
Set dmg Ee seg VICTOR t incubator 


RE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY. Ciay Center, N 


SHOEMAKER’S s POULTRY 


sate abe: fey SOO, wweestens, woveess, 


Poalery Houses, a ‘How t raise Chickens roe 

cessfully, their care, Feeney eer remedies. Dia- 

grams with full Rome | etek 

All about Tnea! Brooders and nes goa 
Is. with lowest 5 

C. ©. SHOEMAKER, 


HATCH Fogulsth 
EXCELSIOR tagubeter 


Hatoh: 
fertile epee et res 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Dl. 


Cornish Indian Chickens 


And Mammoth White 












season. 
T.J KENNEDY, Waverly, Miss 
pppten GAM ~ Ap myeeee | want 
paren oar BETTIE Sete Hale, Mo. 








3/0 First Premiums 
hoor BATOR ft Guatant nad toperets 
Paainis oTaTE ATR INCURATOR CO, Meno Un City, Pa. 


























LYON & RAL. 
St, CHICAGO, 











Ask for A 
you get it. 
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bogs. pee 
Boek chic: 
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TRY 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR favre ee 
T bed AT no opium in avy form, and 
COUGH 


asan expectorant it bas 
no equal. 

Mothers will find it a pleasant end safe remedy 
to give their for i cough and 
croup. 

All Druggists Sell It. 


Ask for ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM and be sure 
you get it. Price, 250, 500, and $1.00 a bottle. 











POLAND-CHINAS. 
——— a 
VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 
strains of Poland-China 
euetee Ad = 4 Sorcery cattle and Plymouth 
Bock ake. 


Young stock for sale at all times. 
rn Brothers, le 
an ener 
POLAND- -CHINA HOGS 21514.” ve gone 


one hy oo tor 8 Aree 100 Pekin Ducks 
Prices reasonable. “Write 











DO YOU WANT 
Some ofthe best Poland-Obina blood sired 'y 
§. Ohief Tecumseh 24 22767, Prince Hadley 
15082, Repestenss St9°t. and out of the flaest 
sows of the breed, oy and June pigs, either 
bile they la: 
1ee Oe BP IBS GREEDING 0O., 8t, Jacob, Il. 


Look Me Over Sir 20475. 


For sale or trade. Oan’tuase him to advantage 
longer. Sire the $3,600.00 boar, dam Daisy Blain. 
My Heard He nders—Obiet's Model Dewey 
21887. sire Obief Tecumseh 24 dam the world’s 
ba ge sow Anderso: ’s Model. Ohief’s Eciipsed 

2499, sire the $600.00 Mo's Biack Chief, dam 
pear Face beauty. My sows are as good as the 
Poland-Ohina breed affords. Pigs. any age, ia 
pairs or age ed kin. If ne Stone. at 
reasonable prices try 

Bight Mile. Case Oo., Mo. Oo., Mo. 


~ Biggest “Bargain ‘Out. 


For sale or tra‘ e, Extra I Know, one of the bes’ 
sons of Chief | snow. 3 3 ears old, wi!) weigh 700 
pounds. Will exchange for large Poland-China 
sows. Write. JNO. L. CLARK, Bolivar, Mo. 








Poland-China Boars for Sale. 


Jas. U. Massey. K'nloch, Mo., has 3 pure 
bred Poland-Uhina Boar Pigs, ready for service, 
which will be sold cheap, if taken soon. Pedi- 
gree and prices on appl cation 

Choice sows and gilts, 


POLAND- CHINAS | Ra age ag sam he 


se Jr. an x 
fet, hod we bred a and yo Prices witbin 
h of all. fe. 4 or exchange Black 


f 
a be | ogaal mart Swanwick, Illinois. 


ro AK WOOD LB von.s CHINAS 


aad hate al 
y? Agee ‘Doar an choice 
ALB! B Pp ins = Saona 
3 Ko $40, B. P 


x ‘e to oe each. sok 








the each for 








r 
All stock 
ee teed as resented. 

. 8. WILLIAMBON, ventralia, Boone Co., Mo. 


POLAND-GHINAS. euzcts 


B. L. OBGAN, Sarmi Waite Co.. Bina’ 











DUROC-JERSEYS. 





Rose Hill Herd of Duroc-Jersey Hogs. 


A choice lot of gilts bred for March pigs and 

early sprin. Meme coe Gala ® oe a 
fe es t. 8. * 

_ wows sie jackwater, Cooper Oo., Mo. 





Sows in farrow, la! 


wth 
ered deste brea J. W. Killam, Shelbyville, Ill 


and finely 


Duroc-Jerseys 


f the best strains. Everything guaranteed as 
pA AF 8. G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo 


Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! 


d or you 











Extra 
ti at my e nse. 
may return at my 0fp4 -WAGENER, Pans, Il. 


pingc. JERSEYS | Kogistered Stock. 


Pigs for sale. 
oe an and Scotch collie dogs. 
J.B. HAYNSS, Ames, Illinois. 


$10 Scacarihes $10 


For sale—a nice lot of pigs by Artful Star No. 
60459. Afew bred sows safe with, for March 
and April farrow. The best of pigs = ae best 
of breeding. irr and see or write 

I, MO38, Mt. Vernon, wriltnots. 


EAE Gli BEAKSHIRES! “ats o> 


8, macedonia, Phelps. ‘Son 7" 

















Improved Chester Whites 


For sale. 2 good July male pigs, 
also one of my herd boars. This is 
choice stock and will bc — at 
reasonable prices. Write m 

8. F. BROWN, Ashmore, Coles Co., illinois, 


HOG TAMER IMPROVED FOR 1900! 


Makes nose like cut. 

Mor, Once done always done. 
Has reversible(T shaped) 

steel knife held by thumb- 
screw aod pp ag meg 
to guages to suit size o 
hog. Price, prepaid $1.00. 

W.I.8HORT, (Box B.B. Tiiyuow stown, M-. 


STEAM FEED COOKER 


Oldest —Cheap:st—B 
15,000 sold. Sent on a week's trial 
to responsible farmers if desired. 
Get our prices and description. 
J.K.PUsINTON & CO., 
Des Moines, Ia. 




















THE BEB. H. WARE BROOD SOW SALE. 
—We again invite our readers to note 
carefully the advertisement of this very 
important sale of Poland-China hogs, 
which appeared in last week’s isue, and tf 
you have not already secured a catalog, 
send for one, and see what an unusual at- 
tractive offering goes in the sale, which 
is to be held at Douglas, Knox Co., Ill., 
on Wednesday, Feb. 7. Fifty sows that 
are individually good and sired by such 
noted animals as Chief Tecumseh 2nd, 
Chief Perfection 2nd, Ideal Sunshine, Per- 
fect I Know, U. 8. Chief, Klever’s Ambi- 
tion, Chief Perfection, Black Chief, Gold 
Chief, Hawkeye Chief, L.’s Tecumseh, 
Look Me Over and others, and safe in 
pig to I Am Perfection, the Illinois State 
Fair sweepstakes boar in 1899, and Chief 
Perfection 2nd, the grand boar that won 
at the same fair in 1897. Remember the 
date and place and that free entertain- 
ment to all parties. Those who reach 
Galesburg the evening before the sale will 





She Pig Pen. 


TO CURE HAMS AND BACON, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The meat 
should be weighed first. Then take six 
pounds of salt to 100 pounds of meat and 
two or three ounces of saltpeter. After I 
have the salt and saltpeter well .mixed 
and pulverized, I pack the meat itn a bar- 
rel as tight as possible, then sprinkle on 
some of the salt, put in another layer and 
salt as before, and so continue until the | 
meat is all packed. A heavy weight is 
placed on the meat. Make a brine of the 
salt that is left and pour it over the meat, 
and add water until the meat is all cov- 
ered. Let stand for about five or six weexs 
and then hang up to drain for a day or 
two before smoking. We always use the 
hams first, as they are thicker than the 
becon and will not keep so long. The ba- 
con wil’ keep all summer in a perfectly 
sweet :ondition. Probably large hams 
would ave to have the bone removed to 
keep through the summer. However, we 
have ‘ot tried taking out the bones, as 
the } ums keep as long as we care for 
then 

Leda, Ill. E. 





B. MORGAN. 


NEW POINTS IN PIG FEEDING. 





(Presented at the annual meeting of the 
Kansas Improved Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, by J. G. Haney, of the Kansas 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan.) 


Over 275 head of pigs have contributed 
to the data now on hand, and have left 
us some very satisfactory results. The 
feeds fed were those adapted to the great- 
er part of Kansas, namely Kaffir corn, 
soy beans and alfalfa hay with corn as 4 
comparison. 

Kaffir Corn.—We find that Kaffir corn 
is, practically, as good a feed for pigs as 
ecrn. In actual feeding value corn has 
alout 20 per cent the advantage, but when 
the yield is taken into consideration the 
balance is strongly in favor of the Kaffir 
corn. A record for the past eleven years 
on the college farm (upland) shows the 
following: Corn during this period has 
averaged 34.5 bushels per acre, which, if 
fed to hogs, would produce ordinarily 404 
pounds of pork. Kaffir corn during the 
same period has averaged 46 bushels per 
acre, which if fed to hogs would produce 
469 pounds of pork. 

We find that a combination of feeds is 
better than a single feed, though the feeds 
be practically the same. Corn and Kaffir 
fed together, equal parts of each, gave 
much better results than either alone. 
Scaking of corn is of doubtful advantage, 
while with Kaffir it is an absolute detri- 
ment to apply water to it except just to 
moisten it as it is fed. Grinding, to our 
surprise, gives results similar to soaking. 
If corn is old, dry and hard, and the 
facilities for grinding are very convenient 
and inexpensive it may pay to grind, but 
it surely will not pay to haul any distance 
or pay the ordinary toll for grinding. 
With Kaflir corn, grinding is an absolute 
detriment. A bushel of whole Kaffir corn 
will produce more pounds of pork than a 
bushel of ground Kaffir corn. 


a return of 30 cents per bushel for the 
Kaffir corn consumed. Allowing 3 cents 
for the Kaffir corn the other lot con- 
sumed, we have left $4.40 for the use of 
the alfalfa pasture for 42 days, and a 
quarter of an acre would undoubtedly 


SCY BEANS AND COW PEAS FOR 


PIGS. 


Chenoweth Bros., the Poland-China hog 
breeders and soy bean raisers of Lathrop, 
Mo., write as follows: 


“Poland-Chinas doing fine; been run- 
— sp anat pe the pasture the lot used ning on soy beans and cow peas nearly 
and not been damaged. all the time since September. We have 


An Added Value.—Besides the fact 
that alfalfa hay or pasture, soy beans and 
skim milk produced better gains in every 
case, it must not be overlooked that the 
hogs not receiving these in addition to 
Kaffir corn, were either in a poor market- 
able condition or not marketable at all, 
when the others were in good shape. And 
when the hogs were put on the market 
the lots on their own merits, those which 
had received alfalfa hay or pasture, skim 
milk or soy beans, brought 7 to lv cents 
more per hundred. 

But we did not stop at the sale pen with 
these hogs; they were slaughtered, cooled 
and cut up out in the packing houses of 


experimented considerably with soy beans 
and cow peas this season. Expect to be 
able to write some of our experience to 
the RURAL WORLD before long.” 

We are sure RURAL WORLD readers 
will be pleased to hear from the gentle- 
men in reference to soy beans and cow 
peas as food for hogs. Let us have an ar- 
ticle telling just what are the advantages 
of these crops for the hog raiser, and how 
they should be grown, and especially tell- 
ing how they can be the most economi- 
cally harvested. This last is the point on 
which there is now the greatest demand 
for information. 


THE L. G. JONES 





St. Joseph and Kansas City and the pack POLAND-CHINA 
ers have added their testimonies in favor SALE. 
of the alfalfa, soy bean and skim milk fed 

L. G. Jones, Towanda, Ill., had a very 


hog. 


A good average daily gain, to put it in successful sale at his farm on Tuesday 
round numbers, for a hog weighing from January 17. Breeders were present from 
125 to 225 pounds, fed corn or Kaffir alone. different parts of the state, and one from 
is a pound a day. When alfalfa is added poe nye ad en “aa sa nan Races 
one and one-half pounds per day is a |**O™ Ofer States. he offering was the 
fair gain or two to two and one-half best in individuality and rich breeding 

cunds are put on very readily when soy that Mr. Jones had ever put in a public 
“ ; ki ik is fed i idition | 881, and he expects to make it still better 
nip -o ogden es Bien ae) we another year: He has recently added to 


to Kaffir corn. his herd some sows of the best breeding 





These facts are appreciated by those ene bred to the most prominent boars of 
| the country. 
who know that such feeds as alfalfa, soy The following shows purchasers and 
beans, etc., tend to produce more lean | prices paid: 
meat, insure a rapid growth in young | No. Name. 
beyene- ee ah — - se 1. W. A. Perkins, Merna, Ill............$22 
pigs that would not do well on corn alone, | 9° w gtretch, Towanda, 11! . 
and that these are the cries of the hog] 3. M. F. Anderson, Colfax, Ill........ 
market—young hogs and less lard. The| 6 W. Stretch........ h sepees reseeees Ob 
panini b tales a heek stat te the : C,. C, Habecker, Congerville, Lll...... 1 
American hog takes a ba sea °“| 8. J. VanDevender, Lexington, Ill. * 


English market when the Danish and Ca- 
nadian hog is there. The Dane feeds hia | 1%. 


. Fletcher Bros., Minneapolis, Minn.. 25 
Fletcher Bros...... ....- 14 








pigs skim milk and barley. The Canadian “y A. L. Amsrese, Lesington. Fi nee ro 
feeds corn to some extent, but largely |14. H. G. Sweet, Oshkosh, Wis 

peas and beans. The Dane gets a third |16. W. Stretch 

more for his bacon than we do, and the ae, We ares 

Canadian receives from 50 cents to $2.9)]91”Lon Arnold .. 

per hundred more live weight for his pea | 22. W. Stretch ............. 

and bean fed hogs than we do for our ay - pe ENE ee 

ecrn fed stuff. However we may make | 9 Rainey Miller ... 

more money in the transaction than either - - 3 pr EA aa 

the Dane or the Canadian, but our experi- . . 4. tom... 





ments show that it will pay to imitate 34 


. 8. R. Hilts, Towanda, Ill. 





them to some extent. 40. G. W. Stover, Towanda, » ih, 
We Americans should appreciate good | 42. 8. R. Hilts............. Fe net 

1 bac well the Englishmen, |*®: M- F; Anderson . 

Pe en, oe eee oe e Engy 145. M. F. Anderson ......... 





but as long as we continue to feed corn | 47 
alone we will not solve the problem Pat 
was after when feeding his pig for his 
own use. He fed the pig well one week 
and the next he did not feed it at all, 
and when asked why he did so responded, 
“Sure, and I want a streak of lean and 
a streak of fat all the way through.”’ The 
lean producing element is not in corn, 
Cooking Hog Feed.—I might be 
asked about cooking feed for hogs. I hope 
I need only to say that many other sta- 
tions as well as Kansas have tried, and 
tried faithfully, to prove that it pays to 
cook feed for hogs, but it has not been 


A. C. Harmon, Towanda, ll. 
Average on the entire sale was $21. 





EDW. BURROUGHS’ SALE. 





One of the most successful sales of 
Poland-Chinas held during the year was 
that of Edw. Burroughs at his farm near 
El Paso, Ill, on Wednesday, Jan. 18. 
Notwithstanding the deep mud and the 
continual downpour of rain, the people 
came from far and near and the roomy 
tent was well filled. The stock was even 
better than the people expected and the 
bidding was spirited from the start. As 
will be seen by the following list of pur- 
chasers, the stock was nearly all bought 
by Lllinois breeders, many of them young 
men starting herds or adding new blood 


dene. From my own observation it ap- | to their herds: 
pears to me that the reason some feeders 7 a ge Om ee) ee ave. 


seem to find that it pays to grind and/ 94. Spring Brook Stock Farm Arling- 





Alfalfa hay fed to hogs on full feed 
gave astonishing results. The hogs fed in 
this trial were bought of farmers near the 
station and averaged 125 pounds each at 
the beginning of the experiment. The 
hogs were fed all the Kaffir corn meal 
they would clean up in an hour or so after 
feeding, and in addition were fed alfalfa 
hay, in forkfuls in flat troughs. The hay 
was in splendid shape, had been cut in the 
early bloom and perfectly cured. The 
hogs were fed no more than they would 
eat closely, the coarser stems being re- 
jected. The lot fed the alfalfa hay in ad- 
dition to the Kaffir corn made an average 
daily gain during the feeding period cf 
nine weeks, of 1.44 pounds per head, and 
were in splendid marketable condition at 
the close. A lot of exactly the same class 
of hogs and receiving exactly the same 
treatment in every respect, except they 
were not fed the alfalfa hay in addition to 
the Kaffir meal, made an average daily 
gain per head, of only .83 pounds, and 
were not in a marketable condition at 
the close of the trial. The lot fed alfalfa 
hay in addition to the Kaffir meal showed 
an actual gain due to the influence of the 
hay of 868 pounds of pork per ton of alfal- 


fa hay. With pork at $3.50 per hundred 
this gives us $30.38 per ton for alfalfa 
hay, aside from the fact the hogs fed 


Kaffir alone had to be given an additional 
period of feeding before they were mar- 
ketable. 

Soy Beans.—We find the soy bean to be 
a remarkable feed for hogs. Under ex- 
actly the same conditions as above men- 
tioned one lot of ten hogs was fed four- 
fifths Kaffir meal and one-fifth soy bean 
meal, and in a period of 50 days made a 
gain of 866 pounds, while a similar lot re- 
ceiving Kaffir meal alone made a gain of 
but 441 pounds and ate only 463 pounds 
less feed than the other lot. The lots 
weighed exactly the same at the begin- 
ning, were the same ‘class,of hogs and re- 
ceived exactly the same care in feeding. 

Skim milk is also a very valuable ad- 
dition to Kaffir corn. Hogs that had been 
fed on Kaffir corn alone in a previous ex- 
periment and not being marketable were 
fed about 12 pounds of skim milk per 
day in addition to Kaffir corn and made 
an average daily gain of 2.43 pounds per 
head for three weeks. Figuring the Kaf- 
fir corn at what it ordinarily returns when 
fed to similar hogs, gave us 40 cents per 
hundred for the skim milk. In another 
case where two lots of 20 hogs each re- 
ceived Kaffir corn, and in addition one 
lot received 5 pounds of skim milk per day 
per head the gain attributed to the milk 
gave it a value of 24 cents per hundred. 
The lot receiving Kaffir alone made 4 
gain of 834 pounds, while the one receiving 
skim milk in addition gained 1,319 pounds. 
Alfalfa pasture has also given splendid 
results, both for growing pigs and hogs on 
full feed during the fattening period. 
Pigs pastured through the summer, on 
alfalfa pasture, after deducting the prob- 
able gains due to the light feed of corn 
which they received, left a gain of 766 
pounds of pork per acre for the alfalfa 
pasture. 

Two lots of 20 hogs each, averaging 125 
pounds at the beginning of the trial. 
were fed Kaffir corn, and in addition one 
lot was given an alfalfa pasture to run 
in. The hogs were fed 42 days and sold; 
the lot receiving Kaffir corn alone, gave 


cook feed is, that when they are feeding 
ground or cooked feed, they take a great 
deal: more pains in feeding. They feed 


fC ES ON ee eee 
8A. A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill..... 
4%A. E. H. Ware, Douglas, Iil.. 






5A. A. G. Woodbury.............. 
regular, and keep the feeding places in| 6A. A. G. Woodbury......... oe 
good shape; and the difference came| 74. T. Andrews, Gridly, Ill............. 
from this, not from the grinding or cook- J. En FBLOM +-0oeeesencreons server rene 
8, 8 8 4 AB ROE ae ak, ER GRES 
ing. 38 A. McBride, Flannigan, Ill.......... 34 
| Blood Tells—We are also able to 5 = Mg Griffith, Clear Creek, Ill.... 52 
ne * . ok oa *. Anderson, Colfax, Ill.......... 3 
see the meaning of the phrase blood - Rainey Miller, Champaign, Ili....... 17 
tells,”’ for in buying up shoats of various | 7 . E. Hibb, Grand Ridge, Ill........ 30 
parties it was necessary at times to take 8. Fr H. Jackson, Rutland, Ill......... “4 


9. A. J. Barracks, Frankton, Ind 35 


some that were very much below the/i9' 3" Ridinger, Ganmanum, Tll......... 39 
average in quality, while others, in a|ii. J. N. Wilson, Lastant, Ill........... 51 
few cases were above the average. While |12. E. E. Darnall, Armington, Il...... a 

: een . f 13. J. W. Kirkston, Gridley, Ill.......... 24 
some of the best would make a gain of 14. O. M. Andrews, Trory Grove, Ili. 
practically two pounds per day per head, | 15 Springbrook Stock Farm............ i) 


others that showed poor breeding, but ap- |17. James Blair, Chenoa, Ill............. 34 


18. H, 






















arently the same age, receiving the same Gonigan, Walnut, Illl.............. 33 
F Pie whey J 19. Stewart Bros., Smithville, Ill....... 35 
feed and treatment gained but a half to|9) Stewart Bros...................... 31 
| three-fourths of a pound per day per} 21. J. Blair, Chenoa, IIl.................. 3 
| head. ee ee errr 21 
2% . § c >, vy 
Good Care Pays.—The hogs also re-| john Burroughs. Parmdgion ili. 3 
spond very appreciatively to careful | 25. Geo. A. Heyl, Washington, Ill...... oA 
handling, kind treatment and regular | 26. Wm. Conger, Prairie Center, Ill.... 3 
be ‘> 27. Wm. Conger 30 
feeding. The hog in its habits is very 28. C. C. Dowell, 99 
much superior to what it gets credit for |29. A. C. Evans, El ery 4 
being. When fed so that they know they y z. Redinger .........-sseseses 31 
“ oe ‘a i . m, Conger 25 
wil) get all they want every time they $2.0. M. Andrews... 4 
are fed and are fed regularly they seem | 33. J. C. Evans, El Paso, Ill.... 24 
to lose many of the so-called hoggish | 36. Geo. Punkham, El Paso, Il.. 21 
ns 42. T. Andrews ......... 2 
qualities and t 2 2 é arly. | 4s Sy yt ge 827 aed E as 
be a. become quite mannerly. | 4s’ wc, Blumenshine ashington, 
They are generally the last to receive iat Eee ls MR 
attention and are often expected to eat | 44. A. J. Barrack ............... 
what is refused by all other animals on |. W- Burroughs, El Paso, IIL. 
49. W. Burroughs 
the farm. Little attention is usually giv-|59. w. W. Wilson Sugar Grove, Il 
eu to their feeding or sleeping quarters, 51. J. Ridinger.... 
and when thought of at all the thought |52- 0. M. Andrews...... .. 
oTee’ Mas c Re 53. E. E. Darnell ..... 
usually is, “only a hog, anyhow,” and in|5, 7 Blair 
goes the water or swill in a dirty trough | 55. Wm. Burroughs 


or the corn in the mud. 
hog is burned up on 
expected to develop 
stomachs, necessary to subsist entirely 
on a forage diet. With such treatment .t 
is no wonder that the little bacillus of 
cholera finds them an easy victim. The 
constitution of the hog is something won- 
derful or it would not stand what it does. 

Feed the hogs some alfalfa hay, soy 
beans, skim milk or some other similar 
feed, breed up, treat him kindly, provide 
clean pens, feed carefully and better sat- 
isfaction will be assured. 


At one time the | 57; John VanDevender, Lexington, Ill.. 28 
59. Rainey Miller 
corn and at another 


two or three extra 





PIG PEN POINTERS. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, DL, writes: 
“I am getting good returns from my ad- 
vertisement in the RURAL WORLD. My 
hogs are in good shape. I have 30 fall vign 
ready to ship that are good ones, and I 
will sell them at reasonable prices. My 
herd boar, Black Protection 45203, is for 
sale or trade for an extra good gilt bred, 
I have 16 sows bred for spring farrow.’ 
Mr. Wageneck is reliable and is selling 
well-bred Poland-Chinas at very reason- 
able prices. Parties who buy of him are 
pleased with the stock. Write him for 
what you want in his line and mention 
where you saw his advertisement. 

Cc. H. JONES, Pawnee, Iil., is one of our 
most reliable young breeders of fine pou!- 
try and Poland-China hogs. The stock he 
ships out pleases the purchasers, for he 
ships only what is good, and charges 
moderate prices. In remitting on adver- 
tising account he says: “Stock is all in 
best of health. I have two good boars, 
seven and eight months old, both grand- 
sons of the 1,310 dollar-sow, and one of 
them a grandson of J. Sanders, Jr., by 
the World's Fair J. H. Sanders. Fifteen 
dollars takes either of them. 

. B. toms, that weigh from % to # 
pcunds, having fine forms.and nice plum- 
age, go at $3 each; Barred P. Rock cock- 
erels, well marked, that weigh 7 to 10 
pceunds, at $l each. I can please any rea- 
sonable person that knows a good pig, 
chicken or turkey when he sees it. I ship 
two M. B. pullets to Ohio next Monday, 
and have shipped to Missouri, Iowa, Wis- 
ecnsin, Indiana and Ohio during the past 
two years and pleased every customer.” 


WHITE CLOVER PIG PASTURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I wish some 
one who has had experience or knows 
positively, wil tell if one can fatten hogs 
to advantage on a white clover pasture. 
My red clover pasture has disappeared 
and a solid white clover sod has taken its 
place. I wish to fatten 2% or 30 shoats 
next spring, and don’t know if it will jus- 
tify me to retain this lot or not, as I have 
no other pasture to feed them on, I will 
have to depend on corn and shipstuff. I 
have thought of turning this white clover 
under and planting to corn. There is a 
small per cent of red clover left. 

St. Clair, Mo. SUBSCRIBER. 

White clover makes good pig pasture, 
although it has the effect of making the 
pigs’ mouths water during the hot days 
of July and August. Horses are also made 
to slobber by it, and there is some danger 
of bloat in cattle and sheep unless care is 
exercised. It will not pay to aepend on 
the white clover pasture to fatten the 
pigs, or for that matter on any other kind 
of pasture. ‘They should have a grain ra- 
tion in addition if quick growth is to be 
expected. 





Mothers wil] fnd “Mre. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Serop’’ the Reat Remeds for Onildren Teeth 








THE HOG TAMER put on the market 
by W. I. Short of Lewiston, Mo., should 
have its merits tested by RURAL 
WORLD readers. Mr. Short has, during 
the past year, made sales of this “Hog 
Tamer” in 18 states, and has received no 
‘ complaints. It has been greatly improved 
for 1900. He is now using a reversible 








OUBLE | THE 





stop at Arlington Hotel, just opposite the 
depot. 





wood cut block and an improved knife, 







The Shepherd. 


DELAINE SHEEP WANTED. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you or 
some one of its many readers give a de- 
scription of and inform me where I can 
obtain the Delaine sheep? What is an av- 
erage clip of wool? 
WARREN 
Clay Co., I. 
Referring the foregoing letter to Mr. 
L. E. Shattuck, secretary of the Missouri 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, he replies as 
follows: 
Answering Mr. Warren Tw Scheetz: 
Delaine Merino sheep are Merinos bred 
large, smooth, with a mutton form and a 
long staple of fine delaine wool. Under 
average conditions they are perhaps the 
most satisfactory combined mutton and 
wool sheep raised. When well fed the 
mutton brings top prices. If carried over 
the wool pays. They inherit in Merino 
blood great hardiness and rustling quali- 


T. SCHEETZ. 


ties. They have a dense fleece of wool, 
with staple 2% inches to 4% inches in 
length, that commands the highest mar- 
ket price. They have wool on belly and 
legs and carry a good cap in face. Ma- 
tured rams in good condition weigh 150 
pounds to 22% pounds, and shear ‘8 
pounds to 30 pounds. Ewes weigh 100 


pounds to 150 pounds and shear 12 
to 18 pounds. 


pounds 
Lambs shear 8 pounds to 16 





pounds. They are bred in’ nearly every 

state. L. E. SHATTUCK. 
Gentry Co., Mo. 

Is A DOG LAW “CLASS” LEGISLA- 


TION? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Ina report of 
the meeting of stockmen at Sedalia, the 
“Modern Farmer” thus noticed our little 
article “Legislation in Reference to 
Dogs,”’ as it affects the wool-grower. 
‘The paper on legislation with reference 
to dogs was rather one-sided, as such pa- 
pers are apt to be. Some men seem to be 
possessed with the idea that law is the 
cure for everything, but there are too 
many laws now in this country in the 
interest of special classes only.’’ 

Here is one who presumably speaks 
with authority and not as the Scribes; 
but in our sore strait we took courage 
when we read the speech of Gov. Colman. 
He did not seem to think that a law to 
protect the flocks of Missouri from anni- 
hilation by worthless curs should, neces- 
sarily, be termed class legislation. What 
is going to be the attitude of “Modern 
Farmer” in the fight that is being made 
all over this country for the protection of 
the dairy interests against the inroads of 
oleomargarine? Where will ‘Modern 
Farmer’ be found when the plain people 
of this country confront, with serried 
ranks, the trusts and combines, who by 
the favor of ‘‘class legislation’ are threat- 
ening to control the commerce and manu- 
facturing of this country? “Some men,” 
it seems to us, would do well, in these 
stirring times, to look up their bearings; 
but, Messrs. Editors, if we owe you an 
apology for taking so much space in your 
valuable paper in reply to a fusilade that 
possibly did little harm, we tender that 
apology here and now. I, M. A. 


on 


WHY THE DOG SHOULD BE TAXED. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 


ought to be unnecessary. 
and sheep are taxed; 
and the ladies’ pianos, 
etc.; bank checks, 
passage tickets, 
life 


Horses, 


plate, watches 


mortgages, 
insurance—every 


or privilege of trade. 
this property in 


Yet the owner 
domesticated 


and executors of the law. 
Dogs are property, and therefore 
able. The doubt of this fact, 


general uselessness of most of them. 


maltreatment or ‘‘canicide,’’ in 
damages for his property in the animal. 

A bear or a wolf may be kept, 
becomes property, and the owner 
showman who keeps either is taxed; 


liable for damages. 
While the dog is property 


distribution gives scope to the wild 


comes a nuisance, a constant 


it, exterminated. 


to value of property, prevent such 


tory. 


taxing dogs show the poverty 
ments against it. One man 


sponsible. 


comes an unmitigated nuisance, almost 
impossible of detection in its depredations, 
the community has a natural and legal 
right to impose whatever restrictions 
may, in the judgment of the law-makers, 
be necessary to abate the nuisance, al- 
though such restrictions may reach good 
and bad alike, and affect the poodle, that 
cannot harm a kitten, as well as the wolf- 
hound that lurks in the path of the trav- 
eler. But one person is not taxed specifi- 
cally to pay the losses of another. The 
man who owns a dog should be taxed, just 
as the owner of a sheep or lamb is taxed, 
Again, the dog may be taxed as a police 
regulation and restraint upon production. 
And then it is not only poetical, but ex- 
act, equal justice, that the money that 
comes from taxes of dogs should be used 








which make it lete as to conv 
non-injurious to the hog and most effect- 
ive in preventing rooting. 

He writes us that he can cheerfully rec- 
ommend the RURAL WORLD as a first- 
class advertising medium, and would not 
think of making up his list of papers 
without including the grand old RURAL 
WORLD. Mr. Shorts’ advertisement will 
be found in another column of this issue. 
Write him for full particulars. 


FOOD. VALUE 





Neglect of a or Sore 
Throat io es in an 
Incurable Disease or 
relief in 

troubles useBrown’s 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, a sim- 
ple yet effective remedy. Sold only in boxes. 



















In these days 
of taxes it may seem absurd to attempt 
to tell why the dog should be taxed. It 
cattle 
carriages are taxed, 


foreign 
receipts and policies of 
imaginable species 
of property, and almost every occupation 
of 
animals, 
imitating the habit of his proteges, abso- 
lutely whines over a tax upon his dog and 
wags a vituperative tongue at the makers 


tax- 
which some 
dog owners entertain, is only proof of the 
Ifa 
dog proves to be of the least utility, his 
‘owner finds no difficulty, in case of his 
getting 


and also 

or 
and 
if allowed to trespass upon the grounds 
or property of others the proprietor is 


, the utility of 
such property is limited, and its excessive 
or 
predatory element of the race, and it be- 
trespass 
upon the rights of citizens to be abated, 
and, if the necessity of the case demands 


The dog may, then, be taxed as simple 
property, or his keeping be licensed as a 
matter to be regulated and restrained by 
law. Nor does a state constitution, which 
requires the levying of taxes, according 
Ni- 
censing and restraint upon an animal 
which is half domestic and half preda- 


The silly objections to the principles of 
of argu- 
assumes it 
to be taxing one person to pay the losses 
of another, for which he is in no wise re- 
But a man who owns a dog, 
which may go unrestrained upon the 
premises of others, is responsible for dam- 
ages he may oceasion; and when, from 
the multiplied numbers of the race, and 
its habit of nocturnal wandering, it be- 








American 
Field 

& Hog 
Fencing 


Top and bottom wires No, 


9. Inte: 
h heaviest galvanizing meta ms 


this is 


More of our fences sold ond put up in 1899 t 
Sold by our agents everywhere. fe oe pte 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 










THE FENCE THAT FENCES. 





in wires No. 11. Up and down wires No. 12 


of all other woven wire fences combined. 
your town write-to 


CO., Chicago or New York. 











and Fancy 


Write 1 me for Catalog and prices. 


bead to spare at reasonable 


rices. 
sows, either open or bred. 
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Poland-Chinas of Most Popular Strains 


>>PPALBOCCE 
Percheron Horses, Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire Sheep, 


Stock for sale at all times at very reasonable prices. 


10 boars ready for service 
@ Can suit you price and quality. 
ARRI 


Poultry. 


Ican suit you. 


R. s. FR. D. BURNHAM, CHAMPAIGN, ILL 


BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRES AT SUNNYSIDE! 


A nice lot of yearling 
Write us at once, 
5S & McMAHON, Lamiae, Mo. 





SA e . W.L, Addy, 
or offered, at prices to correspond. Remem 
Come and see. Residence connected by tel. 


wetguo. IOWA BANNER HERD, DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 


Siesemeth Bronze Turkeys. 
BOYS; IF YOU a > wanting & strictly choice Gilt bred toa caretelty telected male, I solicit 
your inquiry ano inspection. Iam oe Coty | to supply customers with as good as | + ver bred 


tg I cull very close and guarantee satisfaction. 


W.L. Addy, Parnell Oicy,; Nodaway Co., Mo. 








BURGESS BROS., 


Prices reasonable. Write 


BEMENT, ILLINOIS; 


Will sell a few choice — bred to 


T. O.’s U. 8. and some pigs of different ages sired by T. O.’s U. 


us for what you want. 





breedi 


POLAND-CHINAS 








at very reasonable prices and of the best 


ng. Registered stock.Write for prices 
J. H. WAGENECK,'Enfield, Ulinois 








tiser it bas no eq 


sick hog on the label. A 





SNODDY’S HOG CHOLERA SPECIFIC 


Cures 95 to 97 per cent of Cholera infected herds, prevents 100 per cent. 
Test just made in Ohio shows 97\per cent cured. Re 
veternarians and eqrieaae journals 

Death to worms. 
genuine Snoddy 's Hog Cholera Specise, every box hasa picture of the 


commended by leading 
As @ preventive tonic and ap 
Beware of imitations and buy Hf 





new book free. Address 
TARE SNODDY MEDICINE co., 


MoKenzie, Tenn., McPherson, Kan,, or Springfield, 1. 








Heads my herd, assisted by A's oy: Si8ite and 
8 will be taken to breed to it $256 fee. 
ther of the above boars 








MISSOUORI’S BLACK CHIEF 19399s 


ey Boy 18545. A limited number of approved 
A few choice sews and gilts for saie bred to 


ialso VA “and fall pigs either sex. 
ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE OCTOBER 3ist, 1 


Ee. E. 


900, 
AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 








Write for what 





POLAND-CHINA * 


sult ty and the price 
wili be right. 


BOARS, $: 


of our Dest t bossa 
Also gilts, yearlings and — ia DG Es or Ss 2 80 Tell iN what Bal want and we can 


6to12 months old, by the Sage Ohjet 

tre peep 2d 42559, One Price 

nd Iilinois Chief 42453. and oa 
sows. A nice lot to select from. 


ana, Illinois. 





This is the only medicine that has ever 

cholera among b \e 

the people than any that has ever been tes 
but a large 


and after plas are farrowed. You will alw 
ndence on the subject of ho; 


tains 6 doses. Price $8 per dos., or 2 dos. $16. 


revenue over and above cost of ay eg a a tat p 
ve 
cholera, and the res 


THE GERMAN pay Spee ewm ge Begone pane 





ures and prevents 


Ite merits, asa yo 4 iy tor ton po Any has Proved more satisfactory to 


This, not only y Geerentese safety from cholera, 
jucer. © brood sows before 
lows and thri fey Digs. 

its of our medicine. One le 

MEDICINE O©O., Bloomington, Ill 


alth 
GERMAN 











“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 





Without a Peer,” 





million readers. It is seYO 


published in America. It 
politics, but t is above all 


man who desires to keep th 


One Dollar For One Year. 
GLOBE 





Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St.-:Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 


gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 


THE NEWS promptly, accuratel 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 


the time to read a large daily paper, while its great va- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an INVALU- 
aBLE Homz anv Famity Paper. 
Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Fridsy 
Sample Copies Free. 


Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Elther Address, $1.25 Net. 


ND ALL COMPARISON, the big- 


is sTRICTLY REPUBLICAN in 
A NEWSPAPER, and gives ALL 
and impartially. I7T 1s 
erchant or Professional 
oroughly posted, but has not 


PRINTING CoO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO 














dogs. 


weevil, the fly, the aphis, mice, etc. 
absurd suggestions are acknowledgements 
of the rightful outlawry of dogs. , If these 
pests should be taken up by man, petted, 
and propagated to prey upon the com- 
munity, not only would the propagators, 
individually, and as a class, be lable for 
damages, but they would deserve, and, 
possibly, be assigned a situation in the 
penitentiary. It is common to hear lau- 
dation of the local laws which require 
cattle and other farm stock to be restrict- 
ed to the premises of their owners, and 
from the same lips, condemnation of the 
law which requires the same thing of an 
active animal of carniverous habits and 
blood-thirsty temperament, which does 
its mischief in secrecy and in darkness, 
removes the marks of blood with cunning 
care, and reaches home by a circuitous 
reute to greet the family at dawn of day 
with a look of innocency and a wag of the 
tall, unconscious even of the existence of 
wrong-doing. 

LEROY CARDNER. 

Idlewild Fruit Farm, Ripley Co., Mo. 


CANADA PEAS AND OATS FOR 
SHEEP. 





A subscriber, who does not state where 
he lives, wants to know what is the best 
kind of peas to sow with oats, when to 
sow and harvest. They are intended for 
sheep feed. 

The common field pea, or Canada pea, 
when sown with oats, and the crop cut 
early, makes a good food combination 
and an abundance of excellent forage for 
sheep. The seeding is best done with a 
drill, using two bushels of oats and one 
and one-half bushels of peas to the acre. 
The crop may be fed green by cutting, or 
by means of hurdles without cutting. It 
may be cut early and made into hay or 
allowed to mature, then harvested and 
threshed, feeding the straw and grain sep- 


in + ont ‘tto pay the damage occasioned by 


It is common for whiners over the dog 
tax to ask why the community should not 
be taxed to pay for the ravages of the 
These 


mney THE LAMB 


‘ROM A and Diack scours by us: 


Em Powter, Do not wait. ~ a9 
;, si 00, digente wanted. addres 


BROS.. burg, Michigan. 


Dana’sinai.EAR LABELS 


stam, y name or address with Sopecentiy; 
oum +4 mite Lsuppl tory re tery EO. tations and 
iomeee practical breed: 


ers and Veteri- 
mariage cage ge To Matin St. 


anted. 

est Lebanon, N. H. 
pea, which is a true pea, with the so- 
called cow pea, which is really a bean. 
The latter is a southern plant, while the 
former, as its name indicates, is grown in 
the north, It is a question if the Canada 
pea will do well in the more southern 
states, but may well be tried. 


bes 00 1b. 

















nee 
“Does a mortgage on sheep include the 
wool?” asked a correspondent of the “Pa- 
cific Rural Press.’ Its answer is as fol- 
lows: “A man gave a chattel mortgage 
on a herd of sheep in Kern County, the 
mortgage to cover the ‘increase thereof.’ 
The mortgager sheared the sheep and the 
mortgagee claimed the wool. Suit was 
brought for its recovery, but the lower 
court ruled against the mortgagee. The 
Supreme court, in affirming the judgment, 
has laid down the law that the ‘increase’ 
of a herd of sheep or cattle or other do- 
mestic animal means the young of such 
animals, and cannot apply to the wool in 
question any more than the chattel mort- 
gage of a dairy would cover the butter 
and cheese to be hereafter produced.” 


RAPE, 2% CENTS A TON. 





Greatest food on earth for sheep, cattle 
and swine. Salzer’s catalog tells also 
about Million Dollar Potato, and is mailed 
you with 10 Farm Seed Samples for 10c 
pestage. John A. Salzer Seed Co., I 

Crosse, Wis. 


NOTHING BUT COMFORT. 
Observation Sleepers daily between { 








arately. 





Louis and San Antonio, adding anoth 
unrivaled “eure to Southwest travel v 


Do not confound this field or Canada the Frisco Line. 
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She Sarkets 


Stock Yards. 





WHEAT—Cash market—Received ual, che. sks. and 16 
cars local. Rather more outside Ri! but the 
evator 15,000 


= worth at 


ge asked checks business. 
sample on trk. No, 2 


2 sold at May iy 
close about Tic f. o. E 
red sala 





bie at Tic this and Tie E. side; No. 3 

red at at 0c; No. 4 winter at ; No, 2 

hard at 66@68c ‘latter bid for fancy; No. 3 Po 

at 683@65c; No. 2 spring at 64@@6c for soft, 67c 

for hard; No. 3 do. at SuOSe. To arrive 10,000 
No, 2 hard sold at 66% 

torn Cash markets —Recetved 124 cars local 

; Laue, but more doing 

sold at 31%c to 


No.3 2 cllow at 32c; No 

: +4 Sas . exe to 32%c; 
> a at 

OATS—Cash market—Rex i ie care local and 


21 cars through. Steady, with right fair demand. 
On trk. No. 2 and No. 2 Northern sold et Kc, 
No. 3 at 2ic; No, 2 white at 26c; No, 3 go. at 
B@B%c. No. 4 do. at 24%4@24%c. 

RYE—Not much for sale and the demand 
very moderate, too. Grade No, 2 sold at 62%c 
No, 8 quotable at Sic 

MILLFEED—Quiet, but steady; 


eee Oy ond 
demand small. Bran salable B. irk 
skd.. but for bulk 63c sae bid, as it is scarce. 


At _ miil bran sells at G6ic, and chips at 
HAY—Received 745 tons. local and 230 tons 
through; shipped 319 tons. Steady, but not much 


doing, the cold weather limiting the attendance 
Best grades the only description 4 
Prices follow: Ls ay | $1 
nd choice to famcy; $11@11.50 for No, 1; $1 1 7) 
No. 2; A for No, 3. Prairie $8.50 for 
choles; oti for No. 1; $7@7 for No, 2. 
cho ne clover $9@11. 
GRASS oe 3 Poke at steady prices. 
Coser $3.50 for poor 2 Fo for choice; redtop 
15c@$1.25 in chaft ame <*; choice to $7 for 
fancy; German millet * Cot’ 2% for prime; Hun- 
garian 60@70c; millet 75@%c; timothy $2@2.35. 


Prices on ‘Change. 
The following table shows the range of prices 
in future and cash grain: 















Ranged Closed 
Saturday 1o-day. To-day. 
Wheat—Jan ..... 70% n eseciilas ce 71% n 
SE Ges énenauued 7b 70%@72% i 71%b 
GU 0 eee ¢cacenne 68% a 69@%4%Q@70% 69% b 
Corn—Jan in +++0@...- n 
SER cccces 314%2@31l% 31% a 
July _.... seer Qeeee 32% a 
Oats—Jan % + in 
oe 2404 uK Ws 
Cash wheat, “corn an ous 
3 To-day. 


Wiete tie 2 red. 4 oy 
No, 3 


Se Sere 
No. 2 white.....36 
No. 3 white... 
Oats—No. 2. 
No, 3.. 2 
No. 2 North err 
No, 2 whit 
No. 3 white.. 
No. 4 white 





26 @.... 
rs) 25% 
Muga 


Cables came strong early, but wypoonuentiy 
weakened, and the result was that New Yo 
after a good, strong start, closed agtly Off 
as regards futures, the bears taking vantage 
of the conditions apd working a decline. Liver- 
pool ciosed higher for spots and the local rire 

was firm and unchanged, with sales of 200 bale 
Quotations were as follows: 

Ordinary . 

Good ordinary 
Low middling 





white 


sa 
ng. per yard—1%-li 
AS. Iron cotton ties 

i ‘per Ib. 


Tinges and stains, ‘4g @ below 
omac; 


$1.10. 


-ib., 6c; 2%- 
i ‘twine, 


woo 
Market generally nay et ‘but ic 
Missourl & & Minoles | Fe low.. a 








Fine med. ° 
Light fine .... 35 
Heavy fine ong Bo ° on 
ra goat .. 
ante, I. T. & South.— Black from 3c to 66 
Mediu’ o+e21 per Ib. less than above 
Do. fall ‘clip: :20 prices 
FURS. 


with a good demand. 


Market firm, 
‘oon— 


50@1.50 







2 


SasSSSsE sess = 


‘ 


SK 


STREET MARKETS. 
EGGS—Receipts 1,951 cases; shippe 
Fresh receipts were steady at 134% ¥ doz., 
off; cold storage range from 10: 
BUTTER—Market steady. Creameries—Extra 
24c; firsts 21@22c; seconds 20c. Dairy—Extras 2c; 
firsts 16@18c; i. ae Roll— 
Near-by 14@14'4c. 
store packed—Choice "fresh. 14@144c; 
ra — Ladle-packed—Extras 


CHEESE Full cream—Twins 12c; Lm ey 12%c; 
. Brick 12@12%c. Limber - @i2%c, 

Swiss 16@i6e. New York full creams “Dige. 
sois twins at 10c. Singles at l0c. Y. A. at 10c. 
LIVE POULTRY—Market quiet and steady. 
Turkeys—Average receipts 64@7c; heavy toms 
6%c. Chickens—Young and old, round, 6%¢; 
rough and Lt 5@6c; = roosters 3%c; young 
a game %@sc. Geese ic. Live pigeens Tic 


PORESSED POULTRY—A good demand at full 
prices. We quote: Scalded ard undrawn, with 
eads and feet on: Turkeys—Choice light, 8@8%c; 
choice heavy 7c; chickens, choice and 

7%c; heavy and rough 5@5%c; roosters 4%4c; ca- 
pons 12c: Gueks. choice 7%@8%c; geese 5@6c. Full- 
drawn and with heads and feet off: 
Turkeys—Choice. ‘tent “9@die: ees heavy 7%4c; 
qhickens, choice fresh 7%@8c; eavy and rough 
5% ;_ roosters 5c; ducks, Chole oe sa pl anne 


1,334. 
loss 


rease 4@éic. 
xtras 20c. ntry 

inferior to 
18c; first 


6@7c. Rough. thin. zen, cold-storage ani 
scalawag stock nominally less than above figures. 
ALS—Choice 2 fancy, at 54 Qe per Ib. ; 
be; ner thin 2%@%c. Sheep 
votable at 3 tein a and bucks 2@2%c. 
neg, Sat oe tambo 4c per 1Ib.; thin and 


sold round: Green-salted—Mis- 
3 A ennessee and 





8 ; native Arkansas and Ten-/ basis with sales last week ras sellers 
mene i082: Misslesippt and Alabeme ie; tty | could discern. The | supply oS Se 
en 80 on selec’ $ - 8 not so large as to a mu 
sal No.” i 9%4e; No.2 Co Ph Sc. Gino wet fivity and buyers wore going a little slowly. ‘i 
. Dry Mo. ; No. : . Fi ig some inqu' 
Salts fas Ging hides 160. Dy By ted —N » 2 th 7 LE quotations (for ‘broke mules 4 to 
but er ‘green uncured ic per 1 pas than cured. | , | een a 
and cured %o less; badly a (Depper | 14 hands, bulk of sales” 
boxes) Toes than No. 2. hand- Hy: hands, extreme range . 
picked penne on Bt neid nos Fe. u hands, | mal of sales 
4 . extreme range 
‘estern at 156 Now ork at ;; California rr 18 hands, bulk of sales 
pe a THEE tS AEs tnzertor, | HY Bande. extreme rand 
dark ah so i My “ean. Extract 15 jo 
‘ hands, extreme 
strained “in Duis 4c, and in cans %c per Ib. 18 to 16% hands. extreme range 


changes 
APPLES—Demand for best grades, Sow maeees 


in values, Eastern— Baiwin ot $2 

fe $2.50@3 for No, 1 ani a Note for fancy; AS ag 
ng $1. A BH for No. 2 ti 50 f 

4 $2.75@3 for fancy; Ma, aerietion, Tat $1.50 


yg Da- 


for No. 2 to $2.50@3 for No. 1. We: ‘mine 


vis rt $83 for poor 7: $2.7%5@3 for fanc: 

$2.50@3, geniting at $1.50 for smal 

for fancy large. 

RIED FRUI ‘TS—Market Par ty on apples. 

Cibo f choles mito itor fan ea Oe we cee 

‘or choice to J or fancy; eva 

quarters at 4%@5c for 

hark, [3 ke for ~ 4 and t%c for ne ce; poe 
ngs and cores at @lc for sun-dried o ie tr 

pisached: chops at ic for sun-dried to for 

leac’ 

POTATOES—Northern, in bulk, on trk.: Bur- 
bank at from 48@44c for common to fair to 45@ 
47c for choice to fancy; rural at 42@43c for com- 
mon to fair and 47c Rs choice to fancy; 
fancy bright smooth Michigan rural at 50@5ic. 
— rege He, gg A to ‘quailty; ret 
and white mix : early roi a 2 
a red-cut, Iowa at 36@39% for" *ralr, but 
y straight rural worth more, Minnesota and 
Dakota, early Chie, at River worth 
more; pg cit inferior, 





scabby and nee  - less. 
ONIONS— Choice red globe at 50@60c; 
do. flat at 45@55e; yellow at 35@45c; off stock 
less. 
eg POTATOES—Firm. Home-grown sol 
- bu. for Bermuda and 75c for Nan- 

orders dealers charge $2.50 per bu. 


agg 
$3 for Nansemon 


for Bermuda. 





WE CAN’T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
‘ts as to real advantages of this re- | 
and at great expense. Will you help | 

this work by furnishing list of per- | 

-o whom it might be well to send 

le printed matter? Address Bryan 

 G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 





CATTLE—Native Cattle Trade—Supplies in 
this department made a fair show! for Mon- 
day. The beef and stocker lines contained noth- 
ing above medium graces, while butcher offerings 
ran to choice. A brisk lively business was re- 
ported from all quarters all-around 
tendency toward better prices, canning cattle 
excepted, which were only barely represented. 
Beef steers averaged stronger, and the best cat- 
tle were considered about higher. Butcher 
cows and heifers were promptly cleaned up on 
a tirm basis and stock cattle maintained last 
week’s good, healthy feeling. Canner cows fig- 
ured 10c lower. 

Representative sales: 





No. Des. Av. Pr.No, Des Pr. 
1 bull 870 3.20 3 cows 3 15 
l cow and ¢ alf.. 30.00 1 cow 3.10 
22 s 12 5. 1 cow 3.00 
16 1 cow 3.00 
12 3 cows 3.00 
40 1 cow 3.00 
3s 1 cow 890 2.90 
26 D OE. cocccce 0 3 4 
20 steers ...... 11234 4.60 1 he ifer ..... 49) 

Southern Cattle Division—A decidedly atane 


assortment,including every class of Southern cat- 
tle and representing every State and Territory 
in the South tributary to this market, was 
placed before the buyers to-day. Aggregrate re- 
ceipts were 66 cars, containing 19 cars from 
Texas, 14 cars from Indian Territory and Ok- 
lahoma Territory, 15 cars from Arkansas, ‘ from 
Mississippi, 8 from Tennessee, 2 from abama 
and 4 from Louisiana. Fat caitle of all eon 
tions found a quick dema at strong to lic 
higher prices, but the comming cattle trade was 
slow and laborious at lower poeree amounting 
to a lbc decline since last Frida 





Representative sales: 
No. Des. Av. Pr. No. Des. Av. Pr. 
3 yearlings .. 416 $2. 50 12 stockers .. 637 3.65 
6 yearlings .. 340 2.5014 stockers .. 565 3.10 
25 vearlings .. 424 2:90 3 stockers :. 636 3.00 
8 yearlings 291 3.00 3 yearlings .. 366 2.50 
18 yearlings .. 457 3.0012 yearlings .. 285 2.85 
16 calvesc 283 3.25 6 yearlings .. 561 3.10 
1 calf 3 6.50 
6 oxer 2 2.50 
5 bulls 3 2.50 
4 bulls 1 2.60 
$1 oxen ....+- 2 2.50 
1 bull ....ses 57 2.75 
in sight and did not make a liberal run by the 
close. e advantage of the market was with 
the sellers, and it was called a strong trade to 
Se higher. Several loads sold at $4 which 


was the .uighest on Saturday and the top was 
advanced to $4.92% for strictly choice medium 


citizen than when he is only a renter. Of 
course, there are exceptions to all rules. 
We can’t practice Illinois or Iowa meth- 
ods of farming here. We must adapt our 
methods to the surroundings. This is 
strictly a stock farming and fruit coun- 
try. Fruit will be given more prominence 
when a railroad is built through here. 
From recent discoveries of lead and zinc 
ores there may be a considerable mining 
industry in the near future in this county. 
The chief advantage here is the mild cli- 
mate, with freedom from severe blizzards 
and excessive heat. Stock does not re- 
quire expensive shelter from the weather. 
Now, I am not writing this to boom the 
country, but to tell the RURAL WORLD 
readers where they can find cheap homes. 
Taney Co., Mo. PERRY HARPER. 


AN OKLAHOMA LETTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Crops in Kay 
county have been exceptionally good this 
year, corn and oats particularly made 
enormous yields. Wheat was good, but 
not equal to the "97 and '98 crops, There 
have been three railroads built in the 
county this year, also a mill and elevators 
by the score. 

This is certainly a fine farming coun- 
try. We have had one partial failure in 
wheat and corn, this the year after the 
“opening,”’ due to the ground not being 
in a good state of cultivation. The fall 
was exceptionally fine, there being more 
than the usual amount of rainfall, and 
the ground was in fine condition for seed- 


ing. 

Wheat is selling from 50 to 60 cents per 
bushel, according to quality; corn, 26 
cents; oats, 20 cents; hay, $4 per ton. 


Cattle are in‘good demand and an unusual 
number is being fed, owing to the abund- 
ance of corn and the large quantity of 
roughness. Land is comparatively cheap, 
selling from $10 to = according to soil 
and location. CHAS. WOLCOTT. 





weights some coarser heavies being taken from 








Kay Co., Okla. Ter. 





on the mast and are now in good shape in 
the woods, Good, fresh cows will be scarce 
and also high priced in the spring. To- 
day, Jan. 17, it has rained all day, and as 
we have had a great deal of rain all win- 
ter, the roads are in a very bad condition. 
Fruit buds went into winter in good 
shape, SO we can expect a good crop this 
year. BE. M. 
Wright Co., Mo. 


ARKANSAS LETTER. 





Fixing Prices—Curing Meat—A Smoke 
House. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: First of all, 
we, that means all of us, wish you and 
then the readers a prosperous and happy 
New Year. May the good old RURAL 
WORLD for many years to come go on 
in its educational and elevating influences, 
thus bringing prosperity and happiness 
to old and young, as there is something 
good in every issue for every member of 
the family. 

Mr. J. Bethune’s letter in a recent is- 
sue hit the nail on the head and sent it 
along way. How many will profit by this 
in the coming year and say, “I will fix 
my price on my butter, eggs, poultry, 
fruit,’ etc., etc.? Instance after instance 
I could name when a dealer in produce in 
Chicago, when I had to pay for certain 
brands of butter which I knew came from 
Wisconsin, Randolph Co., but never could 
find out who the shipper was; and how 
well I remember the number 2, but never 
any name. It was Cooley creamery bui- 
ter and I always paid for it the price of 
the best of Elgin and could never get 
enough of it, Did the shipper get the 
Elgin price? I doubt it. Cheese and eggs 
were the same. I bought from the com- 























the load. 
so far this year and, with more choice hogs in 
sight, the early market would have made a 
showing at $4.87% and $4.90,but as weakening ad- 
vices came in are the trade subsided to a slow, 
rk Saturday’s values. The pigs 
hts sold higher than Saturday at any 
, including some extra fine 
made a top of 





igs 

Bs 65 for the cla 
The bulk of the. ‘hogs, the pigs and the Brgy | 
ones Fade Wagering id Rei considered, sold at $4.70 
again $4.65 to $4.80 on Saturday. 
ii ane a lughis, 15 to x lbs. average, 
pectiy at $3.85 to $4.40; light 

er} . 


to $ -85. #4, 
and common a inferior eares mostly , 


- hogs 65 

B44 Lae small supply of shee Rad A 
ole and the quality was only fair. 
ket was very quiet and _ no way materially 
changed from the close of last week. 
két is on the highest basis of the season, a 
all decent mutton sheep and lambs sell readily, 
as the demand is several times larger than the 
supply. On account tof the Ba receipts medium 
grades also meet h emand. The 
stocker trade remains quiet, ause only a few 
have been on sale recently. The demand Is good 





= 
Be 





and several loads are needed to fill orders. 

Sales included lambs at $5 to $6.25, mutton 
sheep at to $5, bucks at =. to $4, culls at 
$2.8:% and some goats at §2. 

Fete mantative sales. 

HOR he beginnin of the week is char- 
acterized y © Fees pee emand of considerable 
urgency. uthern demand on top classes 


opens remarkably strong, offerings being qhickly 
bid to a high basis under pressure of many buy- 
ers and liberal orders. The export and Mastern 
demands for good to extra chunks ruled heavy 
and in excess of the pepply of the class. Sales 
were on a stron; ith last week. The 
movement was active; 200 yaanea under the ham- 
mer during Monday foren 
HORSE quotations: 
Draft—Common_to 


Heavy 00d 
eee to extra $140 to ? 


a 
icy $140 to $200. Chunks, 1,250 to 1, 
| eM, to good $75 to $100; choice to extra 
$105 te $125. uthern horses—Common to good 
$30 t : choice to extra $60 to $75. Plugs—$20 


to $2. 
Horse Quota tione—-Chunks and drafters, 
to $35; ighter chunks $16 to $25; 
mares $10 to 


dings and a. aX i sae 
colts $10 qzoeptional fancy mares $30 t 

+ yea ins at $8 to $15 and sucking. ‘colts at 
$7 20 go—Cennmon horses and tailings $5 


to 
hULES—The market last week closed in good 
hape, as far as the clearance went, and, con- 
sidering that values had been on a lower basis. 
This week’s trade opens with a moderate sup- 
ply. Monday’s market was not very avi to 
levelop activity, although some sales were made 
during the forenoon. was generally a steady 





SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
On the Southern Slope of the Ozarks. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: There seems 
to be a misunderstanding about the char- 
acter of this part of the ‘‘Ozarks,’’ judg- 
ing from letters which I have received 
from some RURAL WORLD readers. 

Taney county is in the breaks of the 
White River, which runs through the 
county. The country is pretty rough and 
broken, deep hollows with steep hillsides, 
but covered with grass and timber. From 
10 to 100 or more acres on a quarter section 
can be cultivated, the rough land making 
good grazing land. 

Vegetables of all kinds grow well, and 
all the grasses do very well, including al- 
falfa. 

About all the government land is taken, 
if reports are true, for the mineral that is 
supposed to be in this part of the Ozarks, 
but land is still cheap. 

Those that are renting farms could very 
easily do worse than come to the Ozarks 
and get themselves a home. Of course, 


this is a rough country and not as desir- 
lable a place to live in as one more level, 
but those “‘good countries” belong to the 
| “other fellow.” 

It is my belief that where one owns a 


It was in “general the “highest market. 


ly behind him is Capt. W. L. Heckman. 
Standing immediately to the right of the 
deer, with the tail partly hiding his face, 


cent buck hanging in full view, and then 
come Capt. Wm. Eller, Frank Eller and 
Dr. G. F. Tolson, all of whom killed deer 
on our last hunt. 
are A. K. Luckie and R. N. West. Jos. F. 


kodak on the scene. 


upon is what is shot, and venison, quail, 


evening and the forests are lit up for a 


have had no winter to speak of, with but 
very little snow, but it is a good thing 
for the farmers here, as feed is not plenty. 
It is not taking half the feed it did last 
winter. 
been living on meadow and rye pasture 
and are in good shape. The prospects are 
that the acreage of fruit trees will be in- 
creased to quite an extent this spring 
This “springlike”’ 
days has started several farmers to plow- 
ing. General improvements seem to be 
the order all over the country, and only 
from a certain few do we hear of hard 
times. 
if he has 
only put his shoulder to the wheel, 
then push hard, he will get out of “hard 
times.”’ 


off close last fall, on account of shortness 
of feed, and the fear of another winter 
like that of ’98 and '99. Rough feed does 
not seem so scarce, but the farmers are 
holding on to it very closely. 
seven and seven-fifty, 
dollars per ton, in the farmers’ hands, 
owing to the distance from market. Sheep 
are in demand and scarce. 


THE HU NTING PARTY. 





We present a photographic view of the 
hunting party which spent several weeks 
in Southern Missouri the past fall. The 
weather was delightful, the sport good, 
and the occasion will long be remembered. 
The party had tents and camped by the 
side of a stream of pure water, fed hy 
springs in the immediate vicinity. <A 
good cook was taken along as well as a 
bountiful supply of all necessary provis- 
fons. A splendid cook stove belongs to 
the party, and the table, when set, would 
compare well with tables set at home or 
at the best hotels. And then such appe- 
tites! The abunuant exercise, mountain 
air, jolly times and frequent loud laughter 
gave appetites that epicures would envy. 
The same party has been hunting every 
fall in Southern Missouri for many years, 
many members of it for twenty or thirty 
years, and always meeting with good 
success, generally killing from ten to fif- 
teen deer, and squirrels and quail by the 
hundred, and raccoon and ’possum hunt- 
ing is excellent when indulged in, and 
wild turkeys are frequently killed. 
Perhaps our readers would like to haveq 
the names of those composing the party 
pointed out in the picture. The first one 
on the left is E. B. Talbot, the next Hon. 
I. H. Talbot, the third from the left 
Norman J. Colman and almost immediate- 


is 8S. C. Groves, who killed the magniti- 


In the back ground 


Luckie is not visible as he snapped the 
All but two of this 
party reside at and in the vicinity of 
Mexico, Mo. The improvement in the 
weight and health of the members of the 
party during a two or three weeks’ stay 
is remarkable. The only meat depended 


squirrels and turkeys are cooked in dif- 
ferent styles and put before the hungry 
eaters in the most tempting manner. 
Great fires are built before the tents every 


long distance around. Then hunting 
stories, songs, violin music and jolly good 
times take place until bed time, when all 


retire to the tents and are soon in the 
arms of Somnus. 


WRIGHT CO. (MO.) NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: So far we 


I have a flock of sheep that have 


weather the past few 


It is generally a man’s own fault 
“hard times,’’ for if he will 
and 


Stock is scarce here now, as many sold 
Hay is 
and some at six 


Hogs are also 





home he is a better neighbor and better 


scarce, but what there are have done well 





mission man. That taught me that good 
goods, well put up recommended them- 
selves and would always bring the highest 
price, and I now do accordingly. I have 
no trouble to sell my goods. Butter put 
up in oil.or parchment paper, stamped on 
top with a design which includes the ini- 
tial or a number will identify the goods 
and the customers can put confidence in 
and will gladly pay for it. If they want 
to dicker about the price let them go and 
try someone else and they will soon come 
back. 

As hog killing time is at hand now, I 
think a few words in regard to killing 
and curing is not out of place. Who is 
there that does not enjoy a nice slice of 
well-cured, smoked ham, or bacon, such 
as the stores generally sell at 15 and 18 
cents per pounds, in preference to the 
cheap salted meat? The following recipe 
will make just such fine meat for you, 
and better than Armour’s packing house 
has ever turned out, for the writer has 
tried both, and he knows what a good 
piece of meat is. 

First, kill the hog right. Never shoot or 
strike a hog in the head, but fix a pulley 
on a tree, a cross piece or somewhere 
have a rope with a small ring on the end; 


More than 40,000 of our Weeders now in use. Does this mean anything? We ex- 
pect our sales in the year 1900. alone to crowd these figures. Why? Listen, please:——Material 
used in manufacture of implements has advanced fully 100 per cent. 
you largely advanced prices for all implements. 


TAKE NOTICE—Hallock’s Success Weeder will be 
sold at the same old prices—not one cent advance. 


More than 7,000,000 farmers in the United States, every one of which will own a Weeder ic the next few 





If you doubt this, call on him. 


Weeder of the 40: 


trade.” 
bound to bring it 


years. Practically ores? one of them would buy in the year 1900 if they knew as much about the value of our 
o now own one, We have decided 

that we may just as well’ have practically all of the“ bare of 
To secure it, we have decided on prices ti 
Just write and see if you do not think so 


t are 
» 


aA 





WE SOUND A NOTE OF WARNING. | 


Under U. 8. patent No. 600,782, issued on Mareh 15, 
1908, we have the exclusive right to make a Weeder 
having teeth substantially round at lower end and a flat 
spring-yielding upper portion. This style of tooth 
gives our Weeder great Py yr over all round tooth 
weeders and has ca’ become immensely popu- 
lar. Farmers demanded of their dealers a weeder hav- 
ing such teeth, and the dealer in turn demanded them 
of the manufacturer. This led different manufacturers 
to assume the risk of using a similar tooth. Therefore, 
we hereby notify manufacturers, dealers and farmers 
that we have already brought suit against several and 
will promptly and vigorously prosecute all similar 


offenders. 
eee 


chaser. 














Let us repeat:—It is an absolute fact that the price of all implements has advanced from 25 per cent. to 
50 per cent., but Hallock’s celebrated Success Weeder will be sold at the old prices. Trade always follows 
where our Weeder is introduced, therefore, to get this trade, we will quote SPECIAL PRICE to first pur- 
Remember we are the Weeder people and have the price that sells. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 832, YORK, PA. 













Your dealer will ask 











and smoke with hickory “wood. Try this, 
for such meat is fit for a princess to eat. 

I would suggest that you never have the 
fire in the house where meat is hanging, 
but build a small fire place outside, run 
drain pipe or any sort of safe flue into 
the smoke house and you will note re- 
sults with satisfaction. The cooler the 
smoke when it reaches the meat the bet- 
ter. For such meat any farmer can cre- 
ate a market, for people are always 
ready to buy something good, even if it is 
a little high. L. A. DEDEN. 

Crawford Co., Ark. 

TOBACCO AS AN INSECTICIDE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Just a word 
or two in favor of tobacco as an insecti- 
cide. I am convinced that the Parson’s 
immunity from bedbugs is caused by 
habitual use of the weed. I sold drugs for 
20 years, and sold many packages of bed- 
bug poison, yet never anything that would 
beat tobacco smoke or juice. I never re- 
member being bitten by bedbugs but once. 
I was trying to sleep in a hotel bed, but 
was driven from the bed long before time 
to get up. My neighbor and I were on our 
way to St. Louis. Neither of us used to- 
bacco. Had we been smokers and knew 
what I now do, we would have smoked 
them to death and have gotten several 
hours more sleep. 

I now live on a farm and use tobacco, 
not to chew or smoke about the house, but 
to kill the ticks and lice on my fowls and 
stock. 

This month I will celebrate my sixtieth 
birthday, and yet these three score years 
do not rest heavily on my head. I laugh 
some and try to take things easy, have a 
comfortable home and small family of 
five—wife, two sons, my maiden sister and 
myself. We like the RURAL WORLD 
and think Parson Heaton’s letters spicy. 
My wife consults the RURAL WORLD on 
all matters of domestic economy. She is 
a successful poultry raiser and gets many 
valuable ideas from your paper. I was 
raised on the farm and have come back to 
spend my remaining days trying to farm. 
My experience reminds me of the words of 
Solomon, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” 

The new railroad now being built from 
Eldor, Iowa, to St. Louis, will come in 
sight of our house, and when it is com- 
pleted I would like to make a trip to Iowa 
and try the latch string of the Parson's 
door. 

I have a new Faber No. 3, presented to 
me by the head clerk of our general store, 
and if I can write with it to interest the 
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fasten that around one of the hind legs, 
pull the hog up high enough so that the 
front feet just touch the ground. Then 
grab one of the front feet or the ear and 
stab right in the heart so that the bright 
red blood will flow freely, dark blood 
means a bad job and slow death. In 
scalding put a small quantity of hard- 
wood ashes in the water and a surprising-_ 
ly clean job will be the result. This meth- 
od of killing I have tried for five years 
and shall continue until a better method 
is found. 

After hogs are cleaned and cut up in 
pieces lay them on a long table to drain 
dry and cool. Take for every 100 pounds 
of meat five pounds of salt, three pounds 
of soft brown sugar, 1 ounce saltpeter, 
% ounce red pepper, mix and rub every 
piece with this thoroughly all over, at 
three or four different times, about two 
or three days apart. Hang up to dry 








Sheep Shearing Revolutionized. 
CHICAGO SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE. 


Stewart's Patent. 
















the old fashioned hand 
LS shears is past, Over one 
=a million sheep shorn last 
season with this ma- 
chine. Thousands of 
testimonials, Saves from 
WH one-half to one pound 
wool from each sheep. 
Pays for itself the first 
season. Be humane and 
don’t butcher your 
eep. Send for large 
illustrated circular. 


ag a a-* 4 Chicago Flexible Shaft Co 
eos 158-60 Huron St., Chicage 





readers of the RURAL WORLD, will de- 
vote some of my time to this work. 
J. B. MCMAHAN. 
Montgomery Co., Mo. 
We trust Mr. McMahan will use the 
Faber occasionally, for we doubt not that 


his letters will be interesting to RURAL 
WORLD readers. 


The Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Adrian, Mich., have for nine years past 
issued a paper called “The Coiled Spring 
Hustler.’’ The name has been changed to 
“Page Fence Age,’ but it is the same 
“Hustler” as ever, devoted to the inter- 
ests of Page Woven Wire Fence, and 
full of information concerning it. It will 
be sent free to any farmer who asks for 
it. We can assure our readers that it is 


worth sending for. Ask also for their 
“Blue Folder,” which gives complete de- 
scriptions of the different styles of Page 
Fence. When writing, please mention 
this paper. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN SHORTENS 
ITS TIME TO TEXAS. 


Train No. 51 now leaving St. Louis 2:21 
Pp. m. daily shortens the time by several 
hours from St. Louis to Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Austin, San Antonio, Houston and 
Galveston. Through Pullman Buffet 
Sleeping Cars will be operated on this 
train from St. Louis to San Antonio, and 
reclining chair car service to Dallas and 
Fort Worth. A delightful feature of this 
train is the daylight ride along the Mis- 
sissippi and through the beautiful Arcadia 
Valley. Time of other trains remains the 
same excepting train No. 57 for Delta, 


Columbus, Cairo and Shreveport, which 
now leaves at 8 a. m. 








SEED 


Send for Catalog Free. 


JO 


Of All Kinds to Raise the Best 


Vegetables, Grass and 


Flowe 
toes . saver = Seed Potatoes, Onion Sets. 
try 





Ss. Fe ‘DICKMANN SEED COMPANY, 
1110-1112 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 








SEEDS 


Send for Catalog and Price List- 81 


GARDEN, FIELD 


o_—_AND FLOWER 


SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED CO, 


8 and 815 N. Fourth S8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lace 


4 will give Ly oneine absolutely 
“i every 
) write 


same day eae ener Ste _ 
S NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 





EDY and HEADACHE CURE. Cures Cold in 
free to an oe 

boxes Sour Tab! 
rend we will = ge 
four Sash Cui 


we will 80 thi 
A With our offer of two complete co paire of Royal Lace lor 
é is receiv yo ity for ladies to beau 
design. All who have earned them are Address: 
1010 Chapel St., New Tavs acuehte Box 177A 


rs of these choice curtains, (sam: 


WLACE CURTAINS -FREE 
I a eae 


(one aby fs FREE by se! our GREA’ 
a resins sun OnngT 
oot th the offer we send to 
red pocenta Wh: arabe ct xes at 25 cents a box, 
——. r{my T— = money and 
may bi any window, together 
Curtains, enough to furnish a room, 
age with 








THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE for Aleohol- 


i lem and Narcotic Drug Using. 
Kee cy Correspondence so solicited and con- 
enti: 
~(Cire Dr. J. E. Blaine, Mgr & Physician, 
2308 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEE AND WONDER. 
UTOMATIC 


CREAM” SEPARATOR. 


Simple, easy to operate, durable, saves half 
the labor. Butter-making simplified. More 
and better butter. Farmers’ and Agents 
Gold Mine. Price $2.50, worth 3 Send 
‘stamp for weatewe neg | , 

A Cream x ll, yoo i. 


tay, q ») ® 
Prize-- ra RN --Prize 

If you want good seed, then look our way. 
White Pearl, the winning variety at Illinois State 
Fair 1899, $1.25 per bushel; three or more bushels 


$1.00 per bushel. Order early and get good seed. 
Address EDW. BURROUGHS, EI Paso, Ill. 

















AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAICHT OUT SALARY. 
() SOHAFIDE SALARY. 

WO MORE,NO LESS SALARY 
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3900": 


porn poy | usiness mearby 
counties. Itis mainly =, work conducted at home. 
—, KK no Ph Ay 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE M LE MANAGERS 


Enclose self-addressed stamped eraped savelope 
‘Deuinlon Compenns Pes 8 Chicago. TL, 








Best food and Hog d 
in ~ world. Circular free. 
. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 








ARTICHOKES, 


Be creay of Planksave timber and cash. 








Best, 
, mos 2700 built in 
pHaw in all cases satisfactory. Book for stam: 
AWVER BROTHERS,  Weellefontaine, 








THE ORIGINAL CORN 


From which, it is claimed, all our culti- 
vated kinds have been produced, is still 
found growing wild in some parts of Mex- 
ico and the ancient natives threshed the 
corn out much as we would now thresh 
wheat or rye, with a flail. Bach kernel 
or grain is covered with a husk, and the 
whole ear is enclosed in an outer husk 
like common corn. Some of the ears are 
long and the grain threshes out easily, 
others are shorter, but the husk is very 
long and wavy. It is supposed that after 
many years of cultivation and selection 
the husk entirely disappeared, leaving the 
grain clear except for the outer husk as 
it appears in ordinary varieties. 

It is wonderful the change which has 
been made in this plant, and as corn is 
now the most important of all grain crops, 
it adds to the interest to compare the 
ancient with such modern sorts as the 
Profit and Iowa Silver Mine, which now 
stands at the head of the list. The lowa 
Silver Mine has produced marvelous—al- 
most unbelievable crops. In Iowa it won 
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Boys and Girls can 

Watch, alsoa C hee ave 4 RR sy eed 

‘ackages of Biuine at 10 cents each. 
retur: and 












usa? ‘our full a y n 
we will 1 forward the Bluine, post-pa ond 
BLUINE CO. Box 00, Concord Junction, Mass, 
— FoR — 
pA, wish to jt a this year 
200 000 new customers 
and hence offer one of 
these 


l@| Sterling Silver Thimbles 


>< by you sendis sending me Five Names of 

with 15 cents. This 

dm| Thisis a wonderful bargain (uactal for 

the Ladies) and isthe same as is retatled 

dp| throughout the country for 85 cents. 
WENS 


@ tiv. Lo a sam acromy 











stamped envelope stating whether or not you would 
enter such a contest 4 plan suits. Entry fee $3.00. 


Box 342, Decatur, Il. 


M. B. Turkey Eggs in 
2 season. 


B. P, ROCK 8S. DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 








the first prize with a crop of 215 bushel 

per acre. In Illinois it entered into com- 
petition with almost all other known 
varieties and the State Agricultural So- 
ciety awarded it the three highest prizes 
for yields of 196, 176 and 154 bushels. No 
other corn of any color compared with it 
in productiveness. The Profit Corn is 
another late introduction, and if you 
are growing to feed your own live stock 
it will please you. The Iowa Seed Co., of 
Des Moines, Iowa, who Bg 5 to be the 
largest dealers in seed corn in the wor!d, 
inform us that they will, be glad to send 
their complete illustrated and descriptive 
catalog of seed corn and other seeds free 
to any of our readers who request it, and 
they further offer a trial packet of this 
original husk corn without charge to any- 
one who purchases a bushel or more of 
any kind of seed corn from them this 
year, if they request it when ordering. 





The January number of the “American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine’ is ex- 
cellent, and sets a high standard for the 
year 1900. A biographical sketch, “James 
Russell Lowell,” by Will Foster, is given 
first place in this issue. The life of this 
popular poet is very interesting, and the 
article is well illustrated from photo- 
graphs of Lowell at different times in his 
life, and of his old home in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Published monthly by the 
Methodist Magazine Publishing Co., 223 
North Second street, St. Louis, Mo. One 
dollar a year. 


THIS WILL INTEREST MANY. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any is afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect 
cure. He has nothing to sell or give; only 
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tells you how he was cured. Hundreds 





have tested it with success. 
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